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MINING PROTESTANT ORE 


HERE are 
you off to this morning?” The question was the same every Sunday 
at breakfast. The answer varied from, “Christ Lutheran and Sixth 
Presbyterian” to “First Baptist and the Church of Christ at 16th and 
Decatur.” Jokingly and with feigned fear my interrogators (and 
confreres) would conclude, “We’ll pray for you.” Then, Mass and 
breakfast over, I took a bus for my particular destination. The pre- 
ceding school year I had begun teaching Theology 36 at our college 
in Minnesota, a course entitled “Contemporary Protestantism,” and 
now, during the summer at the Catholic University, I was doing a 
little home work or research by attending two Protestant services 
every Sunday. 

All in all, I made it to seven different services (yes, the Washing- 
ton humidity defeated me one morning and I only went to one, re- 
sulting in the odd number seven). Of the services one was in a 
Greek Orthodox church and another at an Episcopalian church of 
high persuasion. (All the churches referred to in what follows are 
in Washington, D. C.) 

Not only did the experience help give a little more concrete reality 
to my course on Protestantism but it also drove me to think about the 
value of an article such as the present. Would it not be an eye- 
opener to many a Catholic to realize how many rich and fine cus- 
toms and practices these churches preserve from their Catholic 
heritage or have developed on their own, practices which could at 
least suggest to us some possible revisions and efforts in revitalizing 
our own liturgy and parochial practice? 

In what follows I make no attempt to criticize unfavorably or to 
constantly remind my readers of the fact that most of these churches 
do not have valid orders, infallible teaching, etc. Of more concern 
to me and or more interest to you are, I imagine, the things which 
might be new or informative. Accordingly . . . 

First, one overriding fact which someone is sure to remind me of 
rather indignantly if I do not mention it, is that nearly all the 
churches which I attended are smaller in cubic area and, I presume, 
in number of parishioners than most of the city parishes which we 
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Catholics are familiar with. Another indication of this lies in the 
fact that most of these churches schedule two services each Sunday 
morning. Many Catholic bishops, priests and laity are, I realize, con- 
cerned about this problem of size and working on it. I mention this 
first because it helps explain a number of things I comment on 
later. 

Two other points should be made here since I will not make much 
of them later but I would like to presume that we all recognize them. 
1) Except for the Greek Orthodox church, all these churches have 
their services in the vernacular, a fact which I regard as an undeni- 
able benefit and a desideratum for Catholics. 2) Communion is 
received under both species in all these churches. This I would per- 
sonally rate of secondary importance in the revitalization of our 
worship and, even then, it would depend on such things as my first 
point, the size of the congregation, since it does take more time. This 
I now know empirically. 

All this aside then, we can proceed to possibly more subtle “les- 
sons” from the Protestant churches. 

Friendliness, personal interest of all in all, seems to me as char- 
acteristic of Protestant churches as sanctuary lights are of Catholic 
churches. This begins with the usher who invariably meets you at 
the door and only ends with the pastor who, with equal invariability, 
sees you off at the same door after the service. The ushers don’t wait 
till someone has circumnavigated the whole church looking for a 
place before taking a hand, but almost insist on taking each person 
to a suitable seat. (This was sometimes a problem for me, desiring as 
I did, for the sake of observing, just to sit quietly in the back or on 
the side out of the way.) Inevitably the minister or pastor and, some- 
times, the assistant pastors, were at the door of the church to greet, 
shake hands with and speak to as many of those present as possible. 
Often the minister’s wife was with him. 

Another instance of this interest in individuals was provided by 
the small blank cards to be found in the back of all the pews in all 
but one of the churches. Here was space for name, address, phone 
number and an invitation to fill out the inf6rmation and leave the 
card in the offering plate. The card from Calvary Methodist Church, 
for example, besides the above information, had blanks that could 
be checked opposite such items as: Visitor, living in Washington ; 
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Visitor, living elsewhere ; Visitor, wishing to join Calvary Methodist 
Church: . . . By Profession of faith, . . . By Transfer, . . . By 
Affiliation, while in Washington. On the other side were blanks to 
be checked indicating interest in choir, church school, teaching, 
bowling, boy scouts and information about one’s age group. (Don’t 
be frightened, ladies; you underline one of these: Young Person, 
Young Adult (to 35) or Adult.) 

At the First Baptist Church the cards were evidently filled out 
by all, members or visitors, and collected in the offering plates at 
a moment in the service called Registration, a sort of roll call. Here 
also, more evidence of personal interest was exhibited in the pastor’s 
introducing to the congregation after his blessing a family new to 
the congregation. The family and pastor stood at the entrance to 
the chancel as he shook hands with them and informed the congre- 
gation of the addition of Mr. and Mrs. So-and-so and their family 
to this Baptist household. 

That the entire congregation participated vocally in the service 
was in all cases evidently an accepted assumption. When I stood 
just watching or sat passively listening, most often someone near 
offered me a hymnal with the proper place opened or some other 
service book. Possibly Protestant ministers have their problems with 
non-participating members, but it doesn’t look like a problem to a 
Catholic priest! Everyone sang and did so with real life and vigor, 
with none of that self-conscious hesitation that makes some incipient 
hymn singers in Catholic churches sing in such a gentle, inaudible 
falsetto. A small choir usually assisted the congregation or sang 
certain items without the congregation. The five to seven hymns 
which were usually sung were sung by all from books kept in racks 
on the back of the pews. 

In a few instances the texts of the hymns were a bit overly per- 
sonal and individual, at least to my Roman ears, but the majority 
were very dignified and decidedly attractive. The title Stand Up, 
Stand Up for Jesus sounds frightfully “revivalish” to Catholics yet 
the hymn itself was not only militant and forceful but also dignified 
when I heard it at Washington’s Sixth Presbyterian Church. After 
the Scripture readings in several of the churches an English version 
of the Gloria Patri was sung. We would certainly be enriched if our 
people knew the same. I have never heard it in a Catholic church. 
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Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee (Jesu Dulcis Memoria) 1 heard 
in the First Baptist Church. The Old Hundredth Doxology was sung 
almost invariably, certainly one of the grandest and noblest hymns 
ever. A few hymns even accompanied the Episcopalian “Mass” in 
which Kyrie, Gloria, etc., were all sung in English by the congrega- 
tion, some of them to the chant melody. Only in the Church of 
Christ did I find the hymns in general a bit too reminiscent of You 
Are My Sunshine. 

The hymns were a real joy to hear especially when, as was usually 
the case, they rose, in St. Ambrose’s words, “to heaven like the burst- 
ing of a thunderous sea.” What a psychological help to unity! 

Responses to prayers were also the part of the congregation. 
Nearly all the services included a Responsive Reading or Lesson 
from Scripture which is printed in the hymn book and assigned to 
particular Sundays. Pastor and people alternated on these in the 
same fashion that Catholic religious do in the divine office. Often too 
the psalms were the scriptural fare. 

These were read and the Our Father recited without exception at 
a decently slow rate and with evident reverence. While we Catholics 
regard the prayers of our missal as the official prayer of Christ’s 
Mystical Body, shouldn’t we also remind ourselves more often than 
we do that our cooperation, our effort (ex opere operantis) can and 
must make the intrinsic efficacy of the Church’s prayer (ex opere 
operato) more effective in our spiritual life? I’m sure that our way 
of handling public prayer gives our separated brethren some real 
reason for their fear of what they call the “magic” notion of the 
efficacy of prayers and sacraments. Is the Mass so powerful inde- 
pendently of the attitude and effort of celebrant and worshipers 
that it can be “executed” in twenty minutes, with Communions? 

Along with our emphasis, correct indeed, as even some Protestant 
groups are beginning to see, on the sacramental element of the 
Christian religion and its intrinsic power, we often tend to under- 
rate the importance of the instructive and exhortative part of wor- 
ship. The Word of God infallibly comes to us in the Eucharist and 
we are apt to ignore unduly the fact that the Word of God should also 
come to us in Scripture and preaching. 

Here, I think, we have much to learn and much to un-learn and 
far to go in reversing the trends that have led us to give preaching 
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such a secondary, even tertiary, place in our worship. Again, of 
course, this is bound up with my first point about the size of the 
congregation and that béte noire of all adequate preaching, the 
parking lot. 

However, the problem is as much one of quality as it is of length 
of sermon. At the very least we could be making better use of the 
fact that most of us Catholics are able to read (not all the announce- 
ments need be duplicated orally), that the Holy See has recently 
allowed the omission of the Leonine Prayers at dialogue Masses on 
Sundays and feasts, and, finally, that the epistle and gospel may be 
read by someone else in English while the priest is reading it in 
Latin at the altar. All this could save, I should think, another five 
minutes which could be used to give preaching some of the place it 
obviously had for the apostles and early Christians. Adding five 
minutes to the ordinary sermon in a large parish would still not 
bring us to the outer limit of fifteen minutes suggested by the recent 
Roman Synod. 

The preaching was one of the most impressive elements in nearly 
all these Protestant services. 

The “high Mass” at the Episcopalian Church of the Ascension 
and St. Agnes was in nearly all externals, except for language, very 
Roman and here, too, the sermon was of the customary Roman 
brevity, between five and seven minutes. However, content-wise it 
was still a lesson for us. The subject was “The Unitive Way.” When 
was the last time you even heard one on “The Purgative Way”? In 
the short time Father James Murchison Duncan allowed himself, the 
congregation was able at least to become acquainted with one of 
the basic categories of the spirtual life. 

Apart from the Episcopalian church, sermons in the other 
churches varied in length from fifteen to forty minutes in length, the 
Baptist church and the Church of Christ accounting for these two 
extremes. Admittedly, forty minutes was a bit too much. In Protes- 
tant churches, apparently, twenty to thirty minutes is probably con- 
sidered ideal and, for my part, the excellence of the sermons I heard 
did not make the time ever seem too long. 

To look briefly at three fine examples. The Reverend Theodore 
R. Bowen of Calvary Methodist gave a thirty-five to forty minute 
talk on the Book of Revelation, our Apocalypse. In the course of 
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that time apocalyptic literature was well summarized and a very 
penetrating exposition of this particular book was given. Most 
priests and seminarians would have found it a very adequate sum- 
mation (or revelation) of contemporary scholarship on the book. 
In well-chosen but unaffected language Mr. Bowen treated his con- 
gregation to a fine introduction to one of the Bible’s most difficult 
books, one which often sounds, in Mr. Bowen’s words, like “the 
clinical report of a technicolor nightmare.” 

A more dramatic and exhortative type of sermon was preached 
at the Sixth Presbyterian Church by the Reverend Mr. Don Jones, 
the “moderator” of this Presbyterian “session” (our parish). It 
was a description of Paul’s trial before Agrippa as it might have been 
described by a Jewish spectator. Again, a sermon that would have 
met the requirements of any congregation of discriminating tastes. 

Dr. Edward Hughes Pruden of the First Baptist Church, on this 
particular Sunday, preached a very instructive and kerygmatic ser- 
mon on Psalm 41:3, “My tears have been my food. . . .” This 
comparatively short sermon (fifteen minutes) provided him with 
an opportunity to explain a bit about the structure and divisions of 
the Book of Psalms as understood by contemporary scholars. 
Though some of the thoughts expressed were of an anti-sacramental 
nature, Dr. Pruden’s own church, a Baptist church, remember, was 
to my mind astonishingly “high.” The service opened with an en- 
trance procession of the choir in surplices and the pastor in gray 
academic robe. The chancel was adorned with a carved wooden 
altar of real dignity, red hangings behind altar and on the pulpit, 
flowers on the altar and two candles burning. 

While, as I have mentioned, thoughts unacceptable to Catholics 
theologically were at times expressed, I at no time heard any spe- 
cifically anti-Catholic sentiments. There was no evidence of the 
obsession with Catholicism which we sometimes suppose to be in- 
tegral to Protestantism. 

No matter what theological differences divide us, we have in 
common the collection or offering, possibly a sort of lowest liturgi- 
cal common denominator in the estimation of many people. In our 
churches the complaint is often heard of the emphasis put on the 
collection (“Our pastor always talks about money.”). I don’t know 
whether such an unpleasant emphasis is put on the collection in 
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Protestant churches but it does seem to me that some of the ways 
of emphasizing the offering in the churches I visited might have 
possibilities for us. 

In all, except the Episcopalian, the Offertory or Offering, as it 
is variously called, was an independent part of the service during 
which nothing else was done except that the organ was played. This 
silent waiting certainly serves to give it an emphasis it doesn’t have 
in the Mass where it is taken up while the priest is preparing for 
the sacrifice. 

The handling of the collection in these churches, moreover, marks 
a dignified improvement on the rather frequent Roman custom of 
having the ushers put the baskets inside the Communion rail on the 
floor. In both Baptist and Methodist churches the ushers lined up 
before the minister standing in the chancel before taking up the col- 
lection. At First Baptist the minister began a brief prayer over the 
ushers and the collection plates thus: “Bring thee all the tithes into 
the storehouse. . . .” After the collection the plates and the contri- 
butions they contained were placed on the altar or in some promi- 
nent place by one or two of the ushers. At the Episcopalian church 
the collection was brought up to the altar and the celebrant inter- 
rupted the offertory to bless with his hand these offerings, a custom 
which scholars indicate there are vestiges of in our Mass. 

Maybe some such way of giving the collection “status” is what it 
takes to improve the quantity of the collection too. This way of 
handling the collection, giving it a place and time of its own, makes 
it clear that it is no subversive or alien element but a natural and 
essential part of the worship. 

All these reflections, based on my experience of a limited num- 
ber of Protestant churches, should not be taken as a distillation of 
the Protestant spirit or even as a guide to practices in Protestant 
churches. Seven or eight churches would hardly provide a broad 
enough sampling. Once again, lest I sound to some like one blind 
to Protestant shortcomings, let me say that I could probably write 
an article, though not as long, on irritating customs, sentimental and 
otherwise inadequate practices of Protestant churches. I’m sure 
many reflective Protestants could do the same. 

My concern, however, was to note, admittedly on the basis of 
a fairly superficial acquaintance with Protestant worship, the good- 
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ness, truth and beauty evident on such a pedestrian level as that of 
“how” things were said or carried out. None of the things I have 
singled out for commendation or admiration strike me as in any 
way inconsistent with or intrinsically opposed to Catholic teaching 
or the essentials of Catholic worship. 

Protestantism with its capital taken over from Catholicism to a 
large degree has, on its own, made gains and improvements in the 
matters of which I have written which have not all been duplicated 
by any means or, if duplicated at all, not universally, by Catholics. 
If we do not wish to adopt or adapt specific practices, why can we 
not at least be reminded not to take our own for granted or to be- 
come too casual about them? 

Pius XI, speaking more in the context of theological truth, once 
said, “Do we know all that is valuable, good, and Christian in the 
fragments of ancient Catholic truth? Detached fragments of a gold- 
bearing rock also contain the precious ore.” What I have been sug- 
gesting here is that this may be true not only in theology but also 
in liturgical or parochial practice. 

We are being urged constantly and maybe with less justification 
to take over some of the practices of the business world and Madi- 
son Avenue in “selling our product,” Christianity. Isn’t there pos- 
sibly some even more appropriate “know-how” which we can learn 
for the advancement and deepening of our Catholicism from Protes- 
tants who, more than Palmolive-Peet and General Electric, share 
with us a concern that Christ be Lord of Lords and that human 
life be governed by His Word? Camillus Talafous, O.S.B. 


BEGINNING THE 
CHURCH YEAR 


MONG things liturgical which 
modern writers place high on the list for eventual reformation is 
the arrangement of the Church year. A good deal of the discussion of 
this question seems to center on the beginning of the Church year. 
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For our part, we wonder just how pertinent this question really is, 
and we would like to call attention to a few facts which, while any- 
thing but revolutionary, may serve to put the question in a somewhat 
different light. 

The “Church year”? is composed of the feasts on which we 
celebrate the various Christian mysteries. Originally, the apostles 
had only the weekly commemoration of the redemption, the Lord’s 
Day, our Sunday. But it couldn’t have been too long before they 
chose one Sunday as a special commemoration: Easter Sunday. It 
is at this high point of the yearly cycle that we must seek the begin- 
ning of the primitive Church year: from the Easter Vigil service of 
Holy Saturday night to the following year on Holy Saturday 
morning. 

Such a conception is not unknown to Christian antiquity. Pseudo- 
Ambrose remarks that “The Pasch is truly the beginning of the year. 
. . .”’? Augustine takes up the same theme: “Because of the be- 
ginning of the new life . . ., because of the new life itself, the first 
among the months of the year is given over to this celebration. For 
it is called the month of the things made new.”* One very strong fac- 
tor which entered in here was the ancient notion that God created the 
world in the spring of the year, and since it was also in spring that He 
redeemed it, it seemed eminently fitting that this season should be 
the beginning of the yearly cycle. 

This idea is echoed by Leo the Great: “Now at this feast sacred 
among all feasts, the month of things made new is radiant with light, 
so that the month in which the world had its beginning might also 
be the one in which the Christian creation (creatura) began.” * For 
Cyril of Alexandria, Easter is “the beginning of a new age (aeon).”® 

* A term first used by Joh. Pomarius at Wittenberg in 1589. Cf. Lechner- 
Eisenhofer, Liturgik des Rémischen Ritus, 6th ed. gee | 1953), 130. 

2“Pascha est enim vere anni principium .. .” (PL 17 

*“Propter initium novae vitae... , propter hanc oy vitae novitatem, 
primus mensis in anni mensibus aoe huic attributus est. Nam et ipse 
dicitur mensis novorum” (EP. 55. PL 33,206). 

*“Nunc ad praenunciatum festis omnibus festum sacer novorum mensis 
enituit, ut in quo accepit mundus exordium, in eodem haberet christiana 
creatura principium” (Sermo 60: De Passione Domini IX). The “praenuncia- 
tum” refers to the custom of announcing the date of Easter on the feast of 
pe my The idea of the world’s beginning at this season of the year also 
explains the Church’s starting out with the first book of Genesis on Septua- 
gesima Sunday 

° PG 77, 969A. For further references to Cyril, cf. H. Rahner, “Osterliche 


Friihlingslyrik by Kyrillos von Alexandreia,” in Paschatis Sollemnia, ed. by 
B. Fischer and J. Wagner (Freiburg: 1959), 69f. 
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Nor are liturgical documents wanting which bear out this view- 
point. The most ancient extant Lectionary, edited by Alban Dold, 
actually shows this arrangement.® Yet the idea could not have lasted 
for too long. In Rome, we find that the Depositio Martyrum of 335- 
336 begins with December 25 — our first reference to the celebra- 
tion of Christ’s birth.7 The oldest calendar of the Oriental Church, 
the Syrian martyrology written at Edessa in 411-412, begins with 
December 26, but has no mention of Christmas.*® 

The majority of Western liturgical books which have come down 
to us show a preference for beginning at Christmas, or more exactly, 
its vigil. The Sacramentaries usually begin in this manner,® but the 
oldest of them, the Leonianum, must have begun in January — the 
first three months are missing in the only extant manuscript, but it 
is arranged according to months and ends in December.’® The ma- 
jority of Antiphonaries or Graduales begin either with what is our 
present Advent or else with what is now the last Sunday after Pente- 
cost.11 The Lectionaries prefer Christmas over Advent.!* And in 
these books, the extant Sanctorales (listing of saints’ feasts) begin 
in many cases with December 26, which is logical if Christmas is 
taken as the beginning.'* Since the majority of the liturgical books 
prefer Christmas or Christmas Eve as their starting point (even 
when this feast was preceded by an Advent), we must assume that to 
an earlier mentality it seemed more appropriate to begin with the 
actual feast rather than with the preparation for it.'* 

While Christmas was celebrated in Rome for two centuries before 
any Advent existed there, in Frankish territory the situation was 
different. They did have an Advent, and it began on November 11, 
the feast of St. Martin, and thus was called the Quadragesima S. 


°A. Dold, Das Alteste Liturgiebuch der Lateinischen Kirche (Beuron: 
1936), cf. especially pp. XC—XCIV. 

: i Saeeaaee, Die drei Altesten Martyrologien (Bonn: 1903), 4. 

id., 8. 

* Wilson, The Gelasian Sacramentary (Oxford: 1894); H. Lietzmann, Das 
9 eae Gregorianum nach dem Aachener Urexemplar (Miinster: 

”C. L. Feltoe, Sacramentarium Leonianum (Cambridge: 1896). 

"J, R. Hesbert, Antiphonale Missarum Sextuptex (Brussels: 1935). 

*W. H. Frere, Studies in the Early Roman Liturgy, I. The Kalendar 
(London: 1930), 17; but cf. note 6. 

* Tbid., 70. 

* But still another instance is the Martyrology of Carthage, dating from 
505, which begins in April and ends in February. While Christmas is listed, it 
appears as just another date on the calendar (cf. Lietzmann, op.cit., 6). The 
April beginning bears out what we have already said. 
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Martini.)® It was a period of forty days of penitential character, but 
it preceded, not Christmas, but Epiphany, which had been intro- 
duced into Frankish territory under Oriental influence and which is 
older than the feast of Christmas. Later on, in the Carolingian era, we 
find an Advent beginning on September 25.1* In Spain, we also find 
a forty day Quadragesima beginning November 16 and preparing 
for Christmas.’* Thus there was not only the greatest diversity re- 
garding the beginning of Advent, but also a variance of practice 
concerning which feast it preceded. 

Still more diverse is the practice in the Oriental rites. The Byzan- 
tine rites have eight “tones” dividing the Church year. These are 
arranged according to the date on which Easter occurs, but the be- 
ginning of the Church year is September 21.1* The proper of the 
saints, the Menaion, is simply a collection of twelve books, one for 
each month of the year. But then again, for instance, the Armenian 
calendar begins on January 6, and the Chaldean on December 4.'° 

From all these facts, we can see the great diversity which has al- 
ways existed regarding the beginning of the Church year. Yet this 
diversity and seeming indifference towards a unified starting point 
is not surprising since the yearly cycle is primarily the celebration of 
the mysteries of our salvation in such a way that we may share 
in them and gain their fruits. A beginning for the Church year was 
pertinent only in so far as it concerned the drawing up of the liturgi- 
cal books, which had to begin somewhere. The idea of following and 
re-living the events of our Lord’s earthly life in their chronological 
sequence was a matter of secondary importance in the early days. 
Thus the fact that, e.g., Christ talks to us in the gospels of Advent 
before He is “born” at Christmas should not cause us great concern. 

But it is equally evident that somewhere along the line a change 
of thought set in which saw things in a different light. This change of 
thought seems to have been occasioned in the final analysis by the 
effects of Arianism on the Church’s worship and theological thought. 
The Church’s emphasis on the divinity of our Lord naturally had 
as one of its consequences the stressing of His personality, and with 

*J. A. Jungmann, Gewordene Liturgie (Innsbruck: 1941), 237-40. 

“J. A. Jungmann, The Early Liturgy (Notre Dame: 1959), 275. 

"J. A. Jungmann, Gottesdienst der Kirche (Innsbruck: 1955), 232. 

*S. Salaville, An Introduction to the Study of the Eastern Liturgies (Lon- 
don: 1938), 190f., 197f. 


* See some of the calendars in N. Nilles, Kalendarium Manuale utriusque 
Ecclesiae orientalis et occidentalis (Innsbruck: 1896), II. 
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this, the interest in His earthly appearance. Since it isn’t every day 
that God comes down to earth, interest and perhaps even curiosity 
was aroused regarding what His childhood was like, His actual 
physical appearance, and of course the individual events of His 
earthly life. The new trend was more towards a Christus secundum 
carnem than a Christus secundum spiritum which had been the 
dominant conception of an earlier age.?° The allegorical explana- 
tions of the liturgy come into vogue, and it is not surprising that the 
feast of Christmas took on new proportions. 

The idea of following chronologically the events of our Lord’s 
earthly life by means of a yearly cycle apart from the civil year 
seemed only a natural next step. This process did not take place 
over-night, indeed, it took centuries. It gradually took root, but it by 
no means eliminated what was already there. Thus we have what 
some feel are contradictions in the Church year.** 

One tendency today is to stress Septuagesima as a starting point 
for a reformed Church year. Yet the attempt to prove this an original 
starting point seems somewhat futile. To our knowledge there is no 
calendar or liturgical book which begins with this Sunday. (We have 
seen the original motives for ascribing the reading of Genesis and 
the beginning of a lectio continua [consecutive reading of Scripture] 
to this Sunday. Incidentally, the Church also begins with Genesis at 
the Easter Vigil.) 

The dissatisfaction with beginning at the First Sunday of Advent 
seems to stem from the desire to follow very closely the earthly life 
of our Lord instead of concentrating (as the ancients did) on His 
here-and-now life in us, in the Church. Perhaps if we were simply 
to take the two main cycles of Christmas and Easter, we would have 
less difficulty. If we need a beginning, we would of course choose 
Christmas — a sound tradition, as we have seen — and from there 
to Septuagesima, we would be concerned with the person of our 
Lord as presented to us by the two great feasts of Christmas and 
Epiphany. From Septuagesima through the octave of Pentecost, we 
would concern ourselves in varying stages with the Easter mystery 


J. A. Jungmann, Die Frohbotschaft und unsere Glaubensverkiindigung 
(Regensburg: 1936), 70f. 
> & % Reinhold, The American Parish and the Roman Liturgy (New 
York: 1958), 115. The author also makes some interesting suggestions in 
cautiously attempting to find a key to the Church year (116). In note 25, he 
mentions others who share his view. 
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—Christ’s work. The remainder of the year up to Advent would 
be taken up with applying to ourselves the fruits of the redemption 
and considering their consequences in our lives. In Advent, we turn 
our thoughts to the second coming of our Lord and prepare to cele- 
brate His first coming in Christmas and Epiphany. 

The question which really matters is therefore not so much “when 
does the Church year begin,” but rather “how may the Church year 
most effectively present the Mystery of Christ to our people for 
their celebration and active participation?” 

Charles K. Riepe 
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AND THEN THEY WILL FAST? 


recent years 
the Church has experienced a certain tension in regard to fasting. 
Due to the pressure of modern life, she has felt it necessary to ease 
the stringent fasting regulations of the past. At the same time, how- 
ever, she continues to hold out before her children the rich fruits 
of the lenten observances. 

Many of the faithful sense this same tension in their own lives. 
People who were excused according to the earlier norms now find 
themselves obliged to fast. Others perhaps are surprised that fast- 
ing today demands so little of one in comparison with former 
regulations. 

This tension in regard to fasting is not something new. Even in 
the Jerusalem community of the first century we find a comparable 
experience. 

The opening chapters of Acts are aglow with the joy of the first 
Christians. This spirit overflowed from their faith in the Lord’s 
resurrection and their eager hope for His glorious return. We are 
told that the brethren took their food with gladness of heart (2:46). 


? Matt 9:16. 
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Time and again reference is made to joyous repasts and meals 
(1:4; 2:46; 6:1-2; 10:10); in this way they gave expression to 
their Christian joy. 

This idyllic picture of joyous living may persuade us that these 
Christian pioneers knew nothing of asceticism, abstinence or fast- 
ing. As a matter of fact the early chapters of Acts do not once de- 
scribe the Christians as observing a fast. 

This is all the more surprising when we recall that fasting was a 
traditional religious practice of the devout Jew. Prayer, fasting and 
almsgiving—these three constituted the spiritual exercises of 
Judaism. 

The Christians performed the customary practices of prayer and 
almsgiving, but we are not told that they fasted. Take the example 
of the Roman centurion, Cornelius. He is described as a religious 
man (10:2). We would expect, therefore, to find him fasting, but St. 
Luke is content to speak only of his prayers and almsgiving (cf. 
also 10:31). 

We have reason to wonder whether the first Christians, rejoicing 
in their newly found faith, put aside entirely the traditional practice 
of fasting. 

We must not, however, be hasty. We do have direct references to 
this practice on the part of the Christians of Antioch (13:3). St. 
Paul himself has also affirmed that he fasted frequently (2 Cor 
11:27). 

Another important, although indirect, testimony to fasting in 
the early Church is to be found in the memories which she pre- 
served of the life of Jesus. The first Christians recalled His long 
fast of forty days in the desert at the beginning of the public ministry 
(Matt 4: 1-3 ; Luke 4:1-2). They also repeated His teaching on the 
manner of fulfilling a fast (Matt 6:16-18). They recounted the 
story of the Pharisee who asked why He had not taught His disciples 
to fast (Matt 9:14—15; Mark 2:18-20; Luke 5:33-35). Surely, a 
community that preserved such memories could not have been 
completely unmindful of the practice of fasting. 

The incident of the Pharisee was of special interest to the early 
believers. It expressed an antinomy which they themselves were 
experiencing. On the one hand their faith was joyous, their hope 
most sure, their Christian liberty unbounded. On the other hand 
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they knew the example of the Lord and His teaching on carrying the 
cross and denial of self. “Should a Christian fast?” —this was a 
question they were asking themselves as the Pharisees had earlier 
asked Jesus. And as usual in such circumstances two parties 
emerged with two extreme responses. 

Some devout brethren, probably brought up in the rigorous ascet- 
icism of Judaism, continued as Christians their customary fasts. We 
may even suppose they required the same of others. Was not fast- 
ing, they argued, one of the great traditional exercises of piety? 
They would point out that the Lord Himself had fasted in the desert. 
On one occasion He had even explicitly declared that when the 
Bridegroom would be taken away His true followers would most 
assuredly fast (Matt 9:15). 

There were others, however, who insisted on the joyousness of 
Christian living. They maintained they had been freed from this 
Jewish practice. They vaunted their superior “knowledge” in regard 
to ritual distinctions between clean and unclean (cf. Rom 14). 
Fasting, these brethren held, had been abolished as had “days and 
months and seasons and years” (cf. Gal 4:10), for “the kingdom 
of God does not consist in food and drink” (cf. Rom 14:17). 

The Lord Himself, they pointed out, had come “eating and drink- 
ing.” Men had even sneered at Him as “a glutton and wine drinker” 
(cf. Matt 11:18-19). He had refused to prescribe a fast for His 
followers, although the Pharisees and even John had done this for 
theirs. A Christian should take his food with thanksgiving. This was 
sufficient. 

The better informed disciples shunned both extremes. For them 
the authentic solution lay in recalling all the traditions about Jesus. 
He had not appeared as an ascetic like John, but He had fasted in 
the desert. He had condemned the excesses of the Pharisees, but He 
had also pointed out the proper way to fast (Matt 6:16-18). He 
had not imposed fasts upon His followers, but He had foretold the 
day when they would fast (Matt 9:15). It was only the full impact 
of His example and teaching which could loosen all the tensions 
over the question of fasting. The true followers of Christ sought to 
look on this exercise in the light of His deeds and words. 

They knew that He had fasted in the desert. Under the guidance 
of the Spirit He had withdrawn into the wilderness to encounter the 
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devil. His struggle with Satan was accompanied by prayer and fast- 
ing (Matt 4:1-3). This was a memory which must color the authen- 
tic Christian spirit. 

Like the Master, Christians too are led by the Spirit into the 
“desert.” The early baptismal liturgy (reflected in Mark 1:12-—13) 
reminded the newly baptized Christian that he must be ready, like 
his Lord, to face the onset of the tempter. In the “desert” of this 
world he is united to Christ in struggling against Satan. 

Fasting, therefore, should be more for the Christian than a mere 
ascetic practice leading to self-discipline. Rather it should conform 
one to Christ in His victorious conflict with the devil. Through fast- 
ing the Christian who lives “in Christ” unarms Satan and achieves 
a share in the Lord’s ultimate triumph. 

All people regard fasting as an expression of sorrow. In times 
of grief men abstain from food and drink. The early Christians 
realized that theirs was a time of mourning (Acts 2:37-38; John 
16:6, 20-22). Their Bridegroom had been violently taken away 
from them, as the frequently repeated oral recitals of His passion 
and death brought vividly before them. The sincere Christian, then, 
must fast and abstain as a sign of sorrow. Fasting was for the first 
believer a means of recalling His death until He comes. 

“Until He comes” (cf. 1 Cor 11:26) —this was their Christian 
hope. They were so deeply absorbed in the anticipation of His re- 
turn that they could not grieve as those who have no hope (cf. 1 
Thess 4:13). Their fasting was not weighted down with sadness. 
It was mingled with hope and joy. They were not to look gloomy, 
nor disfigure their faces when they fasted. Such was the hypocritical 
piety of the Pharisees which the Master had roundly condemned 
(Matt 6:16—18). 

For true disciples fasting was marked with the seal of joyous 
hope. It looked to the Lord’s return. It was eschatological. The first 
Christians kept fasts as they awaited His coming. They abstained 
from food, for they longed for the joys and delights of the heavenly 
banquet. Then indeed the Master would make them recline at table 
and would Himself serve them (cf. Luke 12:35-38). 

Finally, the first Christians learned the full significance of fasting 
from their frequent eucharistic celebrations. To eat of the Bread, to 
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drink of the Chalice, to sit at the table of the Lord’s Supper — here 
was inspiration for fasting. 

They found nourishment in this sacramental food for their fast- 
ing-struggle with Satan. For men who sat at the Lord’s Table could 
not become “associates of devils” (cf. 1 Cor 10:20). The eucharis- 
tic memorial of His death reminded them to sorrow through prayer 
and fasting. Those who received the broken body and the blood 
poured out in sacrifice must necessarily abstain from food in mourn- 
ing the death of the Bridegroom. This spiritual meal was also a 
pledge of enjoying the heavenly banquet at the Lord’s return. And 
so, as they awaited this Parousia, they could not dally over the 
sumptuous feasts of this earth. Thus in every way the Eucharist 
was a constant inspiration for fasting. 

As we today recall the tensions and solutions of the first Christians 
in regard to fasting, it is good to realize that this practice holds for 
us the same rich significance it held for them. It should not be 
merely an external act of piety, enjoined upon us by the Church; 
nor should it be simply an act of self-discipline. Rather, it should 
conform us to Christ our Head in the struggle with sin and Satan. It 
should be a means of recalling the Lord’s death. It must incite us to 
hope for the eschatological feast of heaven. 

Our participation in the Eucharist actualizes the rich significance 
of all these motives and points their relevance to daily living. 

If the first Christians recalled Jesus’ deeds and words in order 
to discover the true meaning of fasting, Christians of today will 
come to this same conviction by reading of His deeds and words in 
the inspired pages of the Gospel. That is why the lenten Masses 
provide this spiritual reading from the memoirs of the early Church. 
Meditating upon these basic lessons of the New Testament, our own 
Christian community learns once more the authentic significance 
of Christian fasting. 

Roger Mercurio, C.P. 
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THE GAMUT OF CHARITY 


HE familiar words 
of St. Paul’s exhortation to charity (1 Cor 13:4—7) are well known to 
all. For this very reason they will abundantly repay closer inspec- 
tion than that which we usually give them. Carried along by the 
poetic beauty of the whole passage, we may fail to realize the depths 
of meaning to be found in each carefully chosen word. 

Every one of these terms was selected in an attempt to express 
Paul’s own experience of the risen Christ and his reflection on the 
gracious kindness of God revealed in Him (Tit 2:11). Though 
Paul speaks of these qualities in an impersonal form, “Charity is 
patient . . .,” it is clear that he sees in Christ their perfect model, 
for he stresses that it is in and through Christ that these amazing pos- 
sibilities are open to the Christian. 

What specific meaning did each of these words have for the Co- 
rinthian Christians? Many of these terms, it is true, were familiar to 
them from the Greek translation of the Old Testament which they 
used, but many too were used to describe native Greek virtues. 
These classic virtues and their nuances would help fill in, give flesh 
to, their notion of the Christian life in a largely pagan world, and 
were so intended by Paul. 

Our grasp of the attitudes and manifestations which Christian 
charity should have in our own time can be enriched by seeing how 
Paul’s readers understood them. Such a study is a useful supplement 
to even the best translation, as one can see in the fine work which 
has already been done by Fr. Ceslaus Spicq, O.P., and others. To 
them the author admits his indebtedness. 

“Charity is patient . . .” 

Along with its immediate notion of being slow to burst into anger, 
this term involves a tranquil broadness of outlook that rises above 
insult and persecutions large or small. To suppress the natural tend- 
ency to retaliate requires a specific view of the world, the one 
inculcated in the Beatitudes, “Blessed are you when men reproach 
you . . . rejoice and exult, because your reward is great in heaven” 
(Matt 5:10-11). 
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The Christian takes these words less as a moral precept than as 
an invitation to show towards attacks an energetic kindness and 
meekness that can come only from above. It is this that enables him 
to pass calmly through affliction by his fellow man, the general pres- 
sures and tensions of the times, his particular situation and even the 
little rough spots of community life that were troubling the Co- 
rinthians, and inevitably arise also for us. 

“Charity iskind .. .” 

The kindness here indicated in the Greek is that marked by a 
gracious and benign attitude of liberality towards others, wherever 
and whenever we meet them. It is an active virtue, a sort of “avail- 
ability” that moves us to render to all a cordial hospitality that is 
given in the most thoughtful way we can devise. We shall take full 
account of the other’s situation and needs, even his peculiarities, 
before considering our own conveniences, our plans, our personal 
preferences. 

Yet, most meaningfully of all it is a divine kindness, that quality 
which is gratefully praised throughout the refrain of Psalm 135, “for 
His love is without end.” It is this divine quality of unselfish gen- 
erosity which gives a distinctive note to our actions. 


From this point, Paul goes on to mark off the negative traits that 
can deform the image of Christ’s charity in us, and which undoubt- 
edly were in fact deforming the otherwise generous enthusiasm of 
the Corinthians. 

“Charity does notenvy ... 

A big-hearted warm sort of virtue, Christian charity is happy to 
recognize the different gifts, often superior to our own, possessed 
by others. Ultimately, this attitude will come from a realization of 
the unifying force of love . . . all men are seen as in one com- 
munity with ourselves, in the Whole Christ. Given this view, there 
is no room for envy or any purpose in it. 

The right path in this respect had already been marked out by 
the simple generosity of Moses, and his startled answer when Josue 
spoke of other prophets as rivals to be silenced: “Are you jealous 
for my sake?” Moses asked. “Would that all the people of the Lord 
were prophets! Would that the Lord might bestow His spirit on them 
all!” (Numb 11:29). 


”? 
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Envy among the organic members of the same Body is unthink- 
able, St. Augustine would point out, “In that Body, from which I 
am not separated, I can do what he (my neighbor) can. Insofar as 
I am able to do less, he sympathizes and suffers with me, and inso- 
far as he is able to more than I, I rejoice with him.” 

Charity then breeds a generous appreciation of all that is good, 
wherever it is found; for charity is a “stranger” only to evil — and 
has the unique quality of turning even that to good. 

“. . . is not pretentious .. .” 

We could almost translate this as “is considerate” ; for this word 
means something more than the absence of self-important arro- 
gance. It would banish generally any lack of tact in speech or 
behavior. It was precisely this calm moderation, this Christian 
savoir-faire, that was needed by the Corinthians who though full of 
generosity had little of the restraint and sobriety needed to counter- 
act their impetuous and quarrelsome attitudes, which bristled even in 
religious discussions. 

“. . . isnot puffedup ... 

If they had a true spirit of grateful receptiveness of all things as 
favors of God, recognizing them consciously as such, they would 
not be full of conceited and ridiculous arrogance. Paul has already 
had to rebuke them for this: “What hast thou that thou hast not re- 
ceived? And if thou hast received it, why dost thou boast as if thou 
hadst not received it (from God)?” (1 Cor 4:7). 

“. . . does not behave unbecomingly .. .” 

To the Greeks, this phrase excluded any lack of tact or consider- 
ation that might roughen easy relations among men, any sort of 
violation of proper decorum and the accepted proprieties of human 
behavior. Divine charity was to sublimate and strengthen this 
control. It was this taste for good order, especially in the Church’s 
assemblies, that caused Paul to react so strongly against the injus- 
tices in the Corinthian church (6:1-—11) and the disorders creeping 
into their celebration of the Eucharist (11:4—6). 

“. . . does not seek itself . . .” 

Surely Paul had in mind here our Lord’s own example when 
the disciples quarrelled over their respective reputations, “Who- 
ever wishes to become great among you shall be your servant” (Matt 
20:27). Perhaps we could best amplify it by Paul’s recommendation 


”? 
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to the Philippians, “Do nothing out of contentiousness or vain glory, 
but in humility let each one regard the others as his superiors, each 
one looking not to his own interests but rather to those of others” 
(2:4). 


“e 


” 


. is not provoked ... 

Charity is not easily irritated, as the Corinthians were, but rather 
is patient enough to reflect, does not make rash decisions or reac- 
tions, but waits to see things in their proper proportions, and then 
acts. Charity does not absolutely exclude anger, but merely that 
self-righteous wounded outburst that solves nothing, and compli- 
cates everything, even when it does not ruin the situation beyond 
all repair. 

“. . . does not think evil . . .” 

Christian charity neither plans nor imputes evil to the actions of 
others, does not even keep the memory of their past misdeeds, espe- 
cially not of injuries done to oneself. It forgets these as soon as pos- 
sible, and though it may indeed draw a lesson of caution from them, 
refuses to “classify” that person forever as an enemy. 

This willingness to forget comes not from any weakness or cow- 
ardice, but from a God-given control and sense of balance as to 
what are the true values of life. It finds its model in Christ’s sublime 
example, “Father, forgive them, they know not what they do” (Luke 
23:34). 

“. . . does not rejoice in evil, rejoices with the truth . . . 

The essential link of true charity with the keeping of the com- 
mandments is here recalled, for that seems to be the practical reality 
behind “truth” — sincere Christian living. The virtuous Christian 
confronted with evil does not flaunt his own moral superiority at 
not having done these things. Rather he is sincerely regretful, prays 
for the sinner, and where useful delicately offers counsel and encour- 
agement to him. When he meets with virtue and joy, the Christian 
is ready to greet it with generous signs of appreciation, not a grudg- 
ing recognition. He truly “con-gratulates,” rejoices-with the other, 
for he is one with all men. 

“Charity bears with all things, believes all things, hopes all things, 
endures all things.” 

Finally, in four powerful verbs, Paul emphasizes the totality of 
the approach that Christian agapé (charity) gives to one’s life. The 
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fourfold “all things” reminds us of charity’s divine origin, and its 
limitless possibilities. 

“. . . bearsallthings .. . 

Charity passes over all it possibly can, excuses it, makes allow- 
ance for the faults of others, unless bound by office to reveal or 
correct them. The charitable man, then, will not be a gossiper, will 
not turn to that childish and trivial outlet from the trials of living 
among necessarily imperfect human beings. 

. . . believes all things . . .” 

It habitually gives others the benefit of the doubt in their motives 
and intentions, goes more than half-way in meeting them favorably, 
aware of how far Christ has gone in our behalf. 

“. . . hopes all things . . .” 

Charity is incurably optimistic, because it is divinely so. We are 
not invited to put on a childish naivete or credulity, or to refuse to 
admit moral evil where it exists. No, what is asked for here is a 
Christ-based optimism that not only leaves room for the action 
of grace in weak man’s soul, but also strives by prayer and sacrifice 
to win that grace for him. It is confident in a practical way that grace 
is at work in this world. 

Profoundly sure of the future, of Christ’s resurrection as a type of 
our own, how can the Christian help being optimistic? “He who has 
not spared even His own Son, but has delivered Him for us all, how 
can He fail to grant us all other things with Him?” (Rom 8:32). 

. endures all things .. .” 

Charity, because it knows itself and its failings well, is aware of 
the inevitable misunderstandings involved in living with human 
beings rather than with angels. When it feels the brunt of person- 
ality clashes or coldness, it does not consider this, with automatic 
petulance, as a personal insult, or melodramatically exaggerate it 
into the end of the world. Charity, true charity, is not downcast by 
seeing its charitable overtures to others met with misunderstanding, 
coldness or ridicule. It is above all else a virtue which lasts, which is 
not discouraged. 

It lasts, yes, into eternity, because its source is divine, and its 
goal the bringing into the lives of others that love with which it 
feels itself so wonderfully loved, the eternal love Christ our Lord 
has for each of us. John McGovern, M.M. 
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GATHERING THE FRAGMENTS: 
OF FEAR AND SCHOLARSHIP 


T WOULD bea 
great help if every article and book on Scripture were to bear the 
initials B.D. (Before the Deluge) or A.D. (After the Deluge). The 
dividing line is the year 1943 when the Church received from Pope 
Pius XII the encyclical Divino affiante Spiritu. 

This letter came like the dove to the ark bearing the olive leaf 
of peace, announcing the deluge was over. 

For decades Christian faith had fought its way through mad, 
swirling waters of doctrinal error. To ride out the storm success- 
fully the Holy See battened down the hatches with disciplinary de- 
crees which enjoined prudent silence especially in advocating siew 
theories about the Bible. 

Some would have prolonged the period of rigid control indefi- 
nitely. Pope Pius XII, however, thought differently. With the calm- 
ness of clear-sighted vision he announced in Divino afflante Spiritu 
that the deluge had sufficiently abated for biblical scholars to re- 
sume the creative labors of their métier. He warmly praised the ad- 
vance already made in the field of biblical and allied studies, and 
urged that future work on the sacred text utilize the precision in- 
struments of contemporary scholarship. 

An article in The Thomist by Fr. Carroll Stuhlmueller, C.P., 
traces the history of the “deluge” and graphically describes the 
Church’s odyssey in riding out the storm. He reviews the advances 
made by non-Catholic scholars during the Catholic period of obedi- 
ent silence. At the same time he uncovers the labors of great men 
like Fr. M. J. Lagrange, O.P., and Fr. Von Hummelauer, S.J., who 
worked indefatigably within the quiet fastness of the Church to pre- 
pare for the era of creative scholarship which would inevitably 
follow. 

Fr. Stuhlmueller joins Fr. David Stanley, S.J.,? in showing how 

*“Catholic Biblical Scholarship and College Theology,” The Thomist 
23 (1960), 533-63. 

* “Towards a Biblical Theology of the New Testament: Modern Trends in 


Catholic Scriptural Scholarship,” The McCauley Lectures, 1958 (West Hart- 
ford: St. Joseph College, 1959), 267-81. 
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faithfully and fruitfully Catholic biblists have followed the direc- 
tives of Divino afflante Spiritu, profiting richly from that holy liberty 
which Pope Pius XII insured for them when he wrote: 

Let all the 
other sons of the Church bear in mind that the efforts of these resolute 
laborers in the vineyard of the Lord should be judged not only with 
equity and justice, but also with the greatest charity. All moreover 
should abhor that intemperate zeal which imagines that whatever is 
new should for that very reason be opposed or suspected. 


Since 1943, therefore, Catholic biblical scholars have worked 
diligently in a halcyon atmosphere of peace, deftly employing the 
scientific instruments which Pius XII urged them to use. They bring 
to the study of the Bible a familiarity with the thought patterns and 
customs of the ancient Near East. They are adept in using the re- 
cently discovered literature of the Semite world to throw light on the 
style of writing and the literary forms employed by the sacred 
writers. They pay more attention than ever before to the precise 
spiritual doctrine and the developing theology of each part of the 
inspired text. 

These are the elements which characterize present scriptural study 
and open up new vistas for the future. They are conspicuous in every 
article of the representative publication, Sacra Pagina, the two large 
volumes of papers delivered at the Brussels International Biblical 
Congress in 1958.3 One reviewer affirms that it is “the most massive 
consensus of Catholic biblical scholarship ever presented.” Anyone 
who wants to find out what Catholic Scripture study involves in 1960 
will find it here. 

The most striking feature of all these papers is their remarkable 
agreement in principles and in method, their literal fidelity to the 
program of biblical study urged by Pope Pius XII. 

The principles are accepted today by everyone. It is quite a dif- 
ferent matter, however, to move at ease on the deeper level of scrip- 
tural interpretation to which the application of these principles leads. 
Many grow fearful when they come to facg the conclusions which 
scholars sometimes draw in following the principles of Divino 
afflante Spiritu. In the December number of The Priest, Fr. Francis 


* Sacra Pagina (Paris: Gabalda, 1959). Highly technical, written chiefly 
in foreign languages. 
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Filas, S.J., gives pointed expression to the “Quandary about the 
Bible” which new interpretations create in many minds. 

Fr. Filas himself proposes several reasons to explain the prob- 
lem. He does not mention what seems to us the chief cause: the work 
of popularization is not yet widespread or thorough enough in the 
English-speaking world. We do not match France and Belgium, 
Germany and Austria in providing a full, clear, and cogent presenta- 
tion of Scripture texts studied at a level much deeper than that on 
which Catholic commentators moved before and during the 
“deluge.” 

A little bit of knowledge is a dangerous thing — not so much as 
a source of pride but much more as a cause of fear and suspicion. 
Instant fright is an immediate reaction when a good Catholic first 
hears the unqualified statement that some “radical scholars” in- 
terpret Gabriel’s role at the Annunciation as a literary device of the 
sacred author. He has heard only a half-truth. How different his 
reaction would be if only he could ponder the deeply reverent and 
thoroughly scientific study of Pére R. Laurentin* or the soundly 
reasoned articles of Pére S. Lyonnet, S.J.5 Just to read these works 
is to see clearly that the new approach is bringing to light undreamed 
of spiritual riches in the Infancy narratives. 

Pére Laurentin’s study on the Annunciation is certainly one book 
of the A.D. period which fulfills the high promise of Pope Pius 
XII: 

The word of God does not need artificial devices and human 
adaptation to move and impress souls. For the sacred pages, written 
under the inspiration of the Spirit of God, are of themselves rich in 
original meaning. Endowed with a divine power, they have their own 
value; adorned with heavenly beauty, they radiate of themselves light 
and splendor, provided they are so fully and accurately explained by 
the interpreter that all the treasures of wisdom and prudence, therein 
contained, are brought to light. 


Unfortunately, however, most of the major works which fulfill 
this promise are written in French or German. That is why suggested 
interpretations which are fairly well known in Europe still surprise 
and frighten many in the English-speaking world. 

* Structure et Théologie de Luc I-Il (Paris: Gabalda, 1957). 


* These articles, written in French, are publications of the Pontifical 
Biblical Institute in Rome. 
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We need, therefore, more articles in popular form to acquaint our 
people with the material in the excellent scientific essays which are 
appearing regularly in the Catholic Biblical Quarterly® and often 
enough in Theological Studies* and The Theology Digest.® Précis 
of these articles (and of many others) appear three times a year in 
that valuable record of periodical literature, New Testament Ab- 
stracts.® This publication presents a comprehensive view of all that 
is being done in the field of modern New Testament scholarship. 
The advanced Scripture student who reads NTA consistently will 
develop a feel for what is genuine and lasting in contemporary 
biblical writing. 

A good example of this scholarly approach which gives both 
light and assurance may be found in a recent article by Fr. Francis 
McCool, S. J., in Theological Studies.’ 

With a heart as big as himself this professor of the Pontifical 
Biblical Institute in Rome begins from the viewpoint of those who 
accept the principles of Divino affiante Spiritu yet fear to surrender 
time-honored interpretations. The author sympathizes with their 
problem, but in solving it does not deviate from the requirements of 
sound scholarship. Patiently he brings the reader to see what biblical 
history really means. He shows that to know Jesus means to see 
Him as He really was and therefore as His truest followers (the 
Spirit-guided primitive Church) understood Him. 

As acompetent and kindly teacher Fr. McCool goes on to develop 
an object lesson which helps one grow mentally as he works through 
the parable of the Sower and the Seed. A penetrating study of this 
passage shows that our understanding of Jesus’ full message is 
greatly enriched by attention to the Church’s contribution. If she 
adds to the actual words of Jesus, it is in order to bring out clearly 
His full thought. This is what He promised would happen after 
the coming of the Holy Spirit (John 14:26; 16:12-13). In the 
parable of the Sower, therefore, we hear not only what Jesus said 

* Published by the Catholic Biblical Association of America, Washington, 
", Published by the Theological Faculties of the Society of Jesus, at Wood- 
stock College, Woodstock, Md. 

* Published at St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas. 

* Published at Weston College, Weston, Mass. 


“The Preacher and the Historical Witness of the Gospels,” Theological 
Studies 21 (1960), 517-43. 
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to His immediate audience but also what He meant for Christians of 


all time. 

Fr. McCool’s conclusion that the Gospels bring us the “Christ of 
faith” would frighten many a Catholic if he saw it detached from all 
context. “How then,” he would object, “shall we ever get to the 
Jesus of history?” “What of our apologetic arguments which rest on 
the historic character of the Gospels?” 

It is by watching Fr. McCool develop his full thought that one 
comes to see with complete confidence that the “Christ of faith” who 
appears in the Gospels is none other than the Jesus of history — il- 
lumined by the glory of God and understood with the all-penetrating 
light of the Spirit. It is because the early Church believed in the 
transcendent mystery of God-become-man that she preserved for us 
in her preaching, liturgy, and Gospels the meaningful events of His 
earthly life. 

Over an article of this type one can write A.D. without 
qualification. 

As time goes on this will be true of a growing number of Catho- 
lic publications. Seventeen years after Divino affiante Spiritu men 
should be fully conscious of the imperative need to study God’s word 
in the intellectual, cultural, social, and spiritual milieu in which it 
was first spoken. As we saw in the December issue of “Gathering the 
Fragments” there will always be enough people to write books of 
their own devout thoughts on the Scriptures. We expect something 
more objective of our scholars. 

Pope Pius XII underscored the fact that “there are but few texts 
whose sense has been defined by the authority of the Church, nor 
are those more numerous about which the teaching of the Holy 
Fathers is unanimous.” From this he drew the obvious conclusion 
that there is much room for “the free exercise of the commentator’s 
skill and genius.” 

The Fathers of the Church and the writers of the past were far 
more interested in teaching Catholic doctrine than in determining 
the precise meaning of a given Scripture text. Time and again they 
used the words of Scripture simply as a convenient and beautiful 
vehicle of expression for truths of the faith. 

It is especially in modern times that men have come to seek the 
precise contribution which each text makes to the deposit of faith. 
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The “biblical scholar,” strictly so called, is a creation of our own 
day. 

His task is to determine exactly the measure of truth which God 
has revealed in the inspired word. 

Often enough the rules of this profession will require him to 
abandon a long-standing interpretation either because the erudi- 
tion on which it rests is no longer sound or because earlier use of 
the text as a carrier of doctrine has clogged its precise meaning. 
Time and again, therefore, exact interpretation will require a great 
deal of creative thinking. Tireless labor is the price of bringing to 
light the full riches of the inspired word. 

When he does propose a new insight, the Catholic biblical scholar 
owes it to God and to the Church that he explain it with the re- 
sources of patient research and careful literary analysis. With this 
solid backing he must speak with the fearless courage of a man 
dedicated to truth, with the strong vigor of an apostle whose task is 
to expound truth, and with the humility of a loyal son of the Church 
who sees in her alone the Mother and Guardian of all revelation. 

Barnabas Mary Ahern, C.P. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


DIAL 4 FOR THE DIALOG nme My 


UNDAY morn- 
ing television, unheard of in many homes, has suddenly taken on new 
importance, competing with the Sunday paper for the family attention, 
at least in Columbus, Ohio. The reason for this new interest in TV is 
the telecast of a dialog Mass each Sunday from 10 until 10:30. 

Many cities televise the Mass each Sunday, but the Columbus ven- 
ture is, we think, a first. It is a complete dialog Mass using a lay com- 
mentator, with a short homily by the celebrant and the reception of 
holy Communion by those assisting at the Mass. The studio congrega- 
tion is composed of men and women from one of the parishes in the 
city. The celebrant of the Mass is their pastor or one of the assistant 
pastors. 
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The idea began when the Council of Catholic Men asked and were 
given permission for a televised Mass for shut-ins. But as the program 
was being planned the idea of a dialog Mass was suggested. It was 
thought this would quicken interest in the role of the laity in the Mass, 
and could be used as a teaching technique. The Bishop of the diocese 
was approached and the plan explained. He was enthusiastic and care- 
fully went over the program with the priests assigned this work. 

The program appeared first during the Sundays of Lent this past 
year. The response was so good that the station offered the program 
again this fall. Again the reaction of the people was such that it con- 
vinced the station it should be a regular feature. Present plans call for 
the televised Mass each Sunday of the year at 10 a.M. 

The plan of using a different parish for the congregation each Sunday 
is found to be an excellent means of creating an interest in the various 
forms of the dialog. In addition to making the responses, the people sing 
an opening hymn, one during the offertory and a final one at the con- 
clusion. A combination of English hymns and the Gelineau psalms not 
only provides variety but demonstrates what is proper in regard to 
singing. Careful choice helps to make singing understood as an expres- 
sion of prayer that fits the particular part of the Mass. 

Care is likewise given to instruct the viewers with what is being done. 
The announcer (in the control room) and the lay commentator (pres- 
ent in sanctuary) combine to both inform and aid in praying the Mass. 
The comment given by way of instruction is accomplished without 
detracting from the Mass. 

The commentator is employed not merely to read the epistle and 
gospel in the vernacular while the celebrant reads in Latin, but to 
illustrate the role of the commentator in a dialog Mass. He introduces 
the collect, secret and postcommunion and makes the transition from 
one part of the Mass to the next. 

The short homily of three or four minutes (the program is only 30 
minutes!) is again not just a sermon, because every Mass should have 
a sermon, but aims to demonstrate the place of the homily in bringing 
the message of today’s Mass to the people. 

Lest the reader be given the impression that the Mass has been rele- 
gated to a secondary place in an effort to “sell” the dialog, it should be 
stated that all instruction is done by indirection. The Mass is the thing! 
The celebrant proceeds with the Mass undisturbed. The studio is not 
cluttered by a bevy of technicians. Only the camera men are present. 
The studio for the time being has become a chapel. 

Future plans call for a sung Mass on certain Sundays. A dialog Mass 
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with the fourth degree of participation with the studio congregation com- 
posed of Sisters from the various communities of religious in the city 
is also planned. 

The possibilities of television continue to be explored. In Columbus 
a new technique has been adopted. To date the results are most gratify- 
ing. Time continues to reveal the many facets of this new apostolate. 

What’s new in television? In Columbus, Ohio, they say, “Sundays at 
10, dial 4 for the Dialog Mass.” 

Hugh J. Murphy 


CHOOSING AN ORGAN 


F THE many articles set 
down in the September 1958 SRC decree, it is becoming increasingly 
apparent that one of the least understood is that referring to the “prin- 
cipal musical instrument of the Latin Church,” or the classic pipe organ. 

With all due respect to the American clergy, I submit that there is 
very little interest on its part in what constitutes one of the more impor- 
tant “embellishments” of the liturgy. A very prominent Ordinary once 
told the writer that, as a pastor, he had always become a little less 
enthusiastic about his work when it encompassed a discussion of 1) in- 
surance, 2) pipe organs, or 3) choir books and music. 


HIGH COST 


There are many popular misconceptions about the pipe organ today. 
The one which is most overworked is that which would lead everyone to 
believe that a pipe organ is an expensive luxury. Now it is certainly true 
that in terms of “first-cost” dollars, the pipe organ does require a larger 
investment, but the capable administrator does not begin and end his 
investigations of cost at this point. If this were true our churches would 
be built of cardboard and paper, rather than steel, masonry, and wood. 
The life-time of the instrument and the projected maintenance require- 
ments are equally important in any discussion of costs. 

How then does the pipe organ compare with the cheaper imitations 
which use electronics? A quick look around will bear out the fact that 
pipe organs have very long lives indeed. Thirty-five to fifty years is the 
average installation life in North America, and this is considered very 
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short by European standards where instruments 150 to 200 years old are 
still doing very well. There is no reason why American instruments 
should not last as long as their European cousins except that we Ameri- 
cans tire of the “old” rather easily and replace our organs long before 
there is a real need. (A period of bad tonal design is currently causing 
the replacement, justifiably, of many existing pipe organs. More on 
this later.) Organ builders have long recognized that their instruments 
give trouble-free service for generations and guarantee their work any- 
where from five to fifteen years! 

The simulated organ, or “electronic,” has no such proven life-time. 
On the contrary, equipment which utilizes electronic component parts 
is known to be relatively unreliable past the seventh or eighth year. 
Currently, the used electronic organ market is amply supplied with 
8-15 year old models which, like used cars, offer little more than the 
purchase of some one else’s trouble. Considering further that simulated 
organs, when new, are only guaranteed for one year (the tubes for 90 
days), it is reasonable to expect no more than 7 years of life from them. 
Beyond this point, maintenance becomes too large a factor. 

The question of maintenance brings up another fallacy — tuning. 
It is frequently stated that electronic-type organs never need tuning. This 
is nonsense. The only reason why such an idea has been able to gain 
favor is that the great majority of people can not recognize “out-of- 
tuneness” until the situation is particularly aggrieved. The pipe organ, 
which is affected by variations in room temperature, will usually remain 
“in tune” upon itself, with the pitch of the whole instrument rising or 
falling a quarter-tone or so as the case may be. The simulated organ, on 
the other hand, while remaining on basic pitch, will have notes go off- 
tune due to tube aging, component change or failure, etc. In some of the 
cheaper models, the pitch even will vary according to changes in cycle 
or voltage of the power line. 

Tuning—to the conscientious musician—is actually more of a 
problem with the simulated organ. There are relatively few electronic 
technicians who understand the necessities of organ tuning (and the 
majority of these are located in the factories of the manufacturers). 
There are even fewer organ tuners who know enough about electronics 
to be able to manipulate the coil slugs, trimmer capacitors, or potenti- 
ometers as the case may be, in order to do this job. The writer has person- 
ally seen such a combination of 1) organ tuner and 2) electronic 
servicemen try to “team up” and perform a tuning on a simulated organ. 
They finally had to give it up, for a coordination of the technician’s hands 
with the tuner’s ears was too difficult a problem to overcome. 
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Suffice to say, most electronic simulated organs of a few years vintage 
are very much out-of-tune. 

It may be interesting to note here that most organ builders are agreed 
that it is better not to fuss over a pipe organ too much with the so-called 
“regular” tuning. If an organ has no reed pipes such as trumpet, oboe, 
etc., in it (a good practice for the small rural parish), a good solid 
tuning once a year is ample. The best time for this is when the heat is 
first turned on in late autumn. If the organ does have reed pipes, a 
supplementary tuning — when the heat is turned off in spring — is also 
necessary and a wise course to follow. The fall tuning should be thor- 
ough and complete, the spring tuning only a “once-over-lightly.” Kept 
within these limits, tuning will not be expensive and the organ will give 
excellent service. 

The following figures show the comparison between costs for suitable 
organ (pipe or simulated) in a church seating 500 people. 


PIPE ORGAN 
(50 year life-time) 

I POR PAP EE FT TE $14,000.00 
Tuning costes, $200.00 yearly .....cccccscccccccccees 10,000.00 
ita a 8,000.00 
$32,000.00 

EE En atts: tn mebithmntinnnann ws $640.00 

SIMULATED ORGAN 
(10 year life-time) 

Purchase price, Unit $21 .......cccccccccccccccccces $ 5,000.00 
Servicing costs, $50.00 yeatty .....cccccccccctcccccce 500.00 
Purchase price, Unit $62 .......cccccccccsccccccsces 5,500.00 
ee ere ae eek 550.00 
Purchase price, Unit $63 ........ccccccccccccvcccces 6,150.00 
DEVIN CURE, GORCe FONG Se a ese ocean 600.00 
Purchase price, Ualt 26465... 0. ee eee ccc ccccess 6,750.00 
Gervais Calon Besse weet sso ss go ok eons aek te 650.00 
Purchase price, Unit $65... 5... cc ccccccccccccccccce 7,400.00 
er venmner Gee, rem SUMNED Sou ccc cen ceenenese 700.00 
“$33,800.00 

TT / oo nnn 56 ome be ona ene $676.00 


Although the investment over a 50 year span is about the same (fig- 
ures reflect a 1% annual inflationary trend), the parish which has the 
simulated organ will be suffering with much poorer music and of course 
have an instrument which has been adjudged as unsuitable for the 
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liturgy. As simulated organ prices start at about $1,800.00 (for church 
use), and pipe organ prices start at $4,900.00, the ratio of 3:1 indicated 
in the example above is fairly accurate for comparison purposes regard- 
less of the budget being analyzed. 

It should be evident that a pipe organ should be installed in every 
parish church, whether it be a small $5,000.00 “stock” model, or a 
large $50,000.00 custom-designed cathedral organ. Not only does the 
SRC decree call for it, good administrative common sense demands it. 
The only justifiable reason for the installation of a simulated organ is 
that of lack of space. With today’s modern organs, which can be hung 
on walls as well as stood on the floor, this is less of a problem than 
one might think. 


SUITABLE ORGANIST 
Most manufacturers of simulated organs promote their product as 
“being easier to play.” This has been taken up and advanced still further 
by many pastors who object to the purchase of a pipe organ because 
“they have no one to play it.” If I may be permitted a little personal 
opinion here, I am sure that most psychologists would agree that what 
these pastors really mean is that they don’t have much use for organ 
music or choirs — period — and will get by with the smallest expendi- 
ture for these purposes that they can. 

It is quite evident upon examination of the consoles used by pipe 
organ builders and electronic organ manufacturers that they are physi- 
cally pretty much alike. In fact, for church consoles, they all follow the 
recommendations and standards of the American Guild of Organists 
and, in these respects, are identical. The argument of the pastors referred 
to above places the cart before the horse. If lack of a suitable organist 
is the problem (and it often is), the needs of the parish are better served 
by placing the proper instrument in the hands of this organist. An 
excellent organ with mediocre organist is better liturgical fare than a 
mediocre organ and the same mediocre organist. 

And (of course) the decision should not be reached merely on the 
basis of present-day shortcomings. The thought of “let the next pastor 
buy the organ” is unsympathetic with the greater requirement of ministry 
to the needs of the congregation. The day after a simulated organ is 
installed could see a competent organist moving into the parish and 
offering his services. Not too likely perhaps, but a good example of what 
should be done being usually why what must be done. 


LOCATION 
Most of the pipe organs installed in our American parishes are located 
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in the West gallery. The SRC has called for the traditional location in 
the sanctuary.! From the musical point of view, either “location” of the 
organ would be entirely satisfactory and, in fact, “location” tends to 
assume a rather minor role. “Position,” however, is of extreme impor- 
tance. By location, we refer to the general area, i.e., gallery, sanctuary, 
transept, etc. When he refers to position, the organ-builder is concerned 
with how the flow of tone from the organ pipes reaches choir, organist, 
and finally congregation. 

This sound flow must be unimpeded. Thus it should move directly 
in a straight line from pipes, to choir, to organist, to congregation. If 
the tone must first struggle out of an organ “chamber,” and/or move 
around a corner, much of the money spent on the organ is going to be 
wasted. The writer or any other organ builder can demonstrate 
$10,000.00 pipe organs enjoying good position which out-perform 
$35,000.00 instruments which have been poorly placed. 

Basically speaking, the pipe organ should be positioned freestanding 
and unenclosed in the room in which it is to be heard. There is not a 
reader of this article who would wish to address an audience of 500 to 
1000 people while he is standing in the recesses of a closet. The analogy 
is true for the organ as well. The purchaser of a pipe organ must resist 
very strongly any attempt to bury the sound of the instrument in a 
separate room or chamber. 

Architects should be advised of the inherent beauty of organ pipes 
properly exposed to view. Organ designers can be very artistic and are 
quite capable of solving a wide range of problems, but they should be 
consulted early to avoid the pitfalls of modifications later on. 

Another thing to be considered in positioning an organ is the matter 
of the room acoustic. In existing buildings this will usually be an 
unchangeable thing (for practical purposes), but for the proposed struc- 
ture some care should be taken that so-called “acoustic” materials are 
not specified. The structures built today are necessarily small in cubic 
content due to the high cost of construction. The problems of long 

*“Unless ancient usage, or a special reason approved by the local Ordi- 
nary, determines otherwise, the organ should be placed near the high altar, 
in the most convenient spot, but always so situated that the singers or musi- 
cians in their tribune cannot be seen by the faithful assembled in the body 
of the church” (n. 67 of the September 3, 1958, Instruction “On Sacred Music 
and Liturgy”). Father J. B. O’Connell’s commentary: “This rule for the 
placing of the organ concerns the choir organ which has a liturgical function 
to accompany the singing. In large churches, there is often also a grand organ 
for special organ solos, which, normally, would accompany only a very big 
congregation. Its place is usually chosen by the architect, in consultation 


with the organist and choir master, so that it may be situated in the best 
place architecturally and acoustically.” — Ep. 
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reverberation times, “echoes,” flutters, etc., normally associated with 
buildings of high cubic content, do not appear too often, therefore. 

A small church, seating approximately 800 people, with a ceiling 
height of 20 feet or so will generally not exceed 14% seconds reverbera- 
tion time empty, assuming a utilization of hard interior surfaces in 
construction. If two facts are considered, namely 1) that 1.8 seconds 
reverberation is considered to be the best compromise for voice and 
music, and 2) that any addition of people to an enclosure reduces its 
reverberation time, it will be seen that most new churches are not going 
to require any acoustical treatment whatever. It is definitely better to 
utilize the hardest materials consistent with the design theme, and wait 
for a period of three months after dedication before deciding if any 
acoustical treatment is desired. Sometimes a “flutter” will show up 
when using the P.A. equipment. This can be corrected by treating one 
small area of wall with acoustical tile or plaster. Needless to say, such 
procedure usually saves a great deal of unwanted expense. 

To sum up the arguments regarding “position,” we can say that the 
closer we come to achieving 100% of the organ sound reaching the 
church interior proper, the least expensive the installation will be, and 
the most satisfying musically. 


SIZE 
The pastor who is thinking of purchasing a pipe organ naturally wants 
to know how large an instrument will be required. Unfortunately, the 
times when an organ of proper size are installed are few and far 
between in Catholic churches. This is not quite so true in the Protestant 
denominations where there is a greater awareness of need, but even 
there, the disposition to sell “whatever the traffic will bear” is all too 
often evident. 

Until such time as a parish reaches the third degree stage of partici- 
pation, very little in pipe organ size is required. The $5,000.00 organs 
will generally do quite nicely in the smaller parishes, with $25,000.00 the 
upper limit for the average large size urban parish. The only Catholic 
churches which should pass this $25,000.00 figure are basilicas, cathe- 
drals, the chapel of a large seminary or university, or the large parish 
church which may have an organist of good repute plus a congregation 
which fully participates in the liturgy. Organs of such a size are always 
treated on an individual basis with much thought and planning given 
to them. It is noteworthy (and characteristic) that our American cathe- 
dral organs are usually quite well-proportioned, properly positioned, 
and achieve musical reputations as being artistically successful. Similar 
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exercise of judgment on the part of those responsible would have similar 
results, regardless of budget, in any parish church, 

It should be stated emphatically that, in the parish church, with 
today’s prices, even third degree participation can be accomplished 
with an organ costing under $15,000.00. This writer is heartily in favor 
of well-paid organists, expertly trained scholars, large and even spec- 
tacular pipe organs, but just as fervently against the installation of large 
pipe organs through a misrepresentation of facts. Just because a building 
is large does not necessarily mean that the organ must be large as well. 
It does mean that the pipes of the organ must be large in comparison 
with what might be used in a more average building. This difference in 
the relative sizes of pipes employed is what is termed the “scale” of 
an organ. 


SCALING AND VOICING 
The real artistry of the organ builder lies in his treatment of the scales 
and the voicing of the pipes. This makes up the tonal corpus, and 
determines whether the organ will be successful in its final environ- 
ment. By “scaling” we mean the determination of the relative size and 
shape of the pipes; by “voicing” we refer to the characteristic quality 
and quantity of tone produced by each individual pipe. 

Years ago, each organ was treated as an individual work of art by its 
builder. Scaling and voicing were fitted to the individual requirements 
of the church where the organ was to be installed. Work on the pipes 
was always performed by artisans skilled at their craft. Today, while all 
organ builders will devoutly state that their work is “custom-built,” this 
is true only as it applies to the fitting of the wind-chests and other me- 
chanical parts to the space allowed. The pipes and the voicing are so- 
called stock scales, and the builder merely chooses these stock scales on 
the basis of what comes closest to the actual requirements. To the pur- 
chaser of the small $5,000.00 organ, this fact is of little importance, but 
it can and does mean a great deal to anyone else. 

In adapting the small mechanical organ parts to mass-production 
techniques, organ builders have rendered a distinct service to their 
customers. Standardization which occurs introduces better service 
through inter-changeability and greater availability of the parts. Part 
failure is minimized through greater quality control. In short, there is 
every justification for the practice. When sealing and voicing receive 
the same treatment, such economies do a great disservice to the art. 

Builders use these standard pipe scales, and voicing treatment does 
not vary from organ to organ. Basic realms of the voicer such as nicking 
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and performing “cut-up” have been taken over by apprentices and 
young girls (who generally only stay with the business until they find 
a husband). Such practices lead to the smaller organs being too loud 
for their environment — and large organs being too soft. The diapasons 
are too dull, the trumpets too bright, in the small buildings; the flutes 
too thick, the strings too harsh, in the large ones, etc. 

When an organ is properly scaled and voiced, it fits its environment 
“like a glove.” It will exhibit the four main qualities of brilliance, ful- 
ness, cohesion, and blend. This is practical and obtainable for any size 
church, but to achieve it demands that extra effort on the part of the 
organ builder. 

Curiously enough, it is the small builders of this country who have 
consistently been turning out some of the best work. This is probably 
true because in their limited production each instrument does receive 
the individual care and effort which is so necessary. The large com- 
panies, of course, possess all of the necessary attributes to the perform- 
ance of such effort, and in the case of large, “important” commissions, 
do an outstanding job. It is in the commonplace or “run-of-the-mill” (to 
them) contract, that so many errors creep in. 

The purchaser of an organ should always receive copies of the tonal 
designer’s scales of the pipes he plans to incorporate in his design. This 
is true whether the pastor has hired an independent consultor or an 
organ-building company. Every organ company will provide working 
drawings concerning details of construction, but few offer copies of the 
scaling information. Interpolation of these scales (which show actual 
diameters and other pertinent information for each pipe) can be done 
quickly by an organ musicologist, if desired, and they serve a useful 
purpose as a reference in determining that the organ is built as originally 
designed. 


SUMMATION 
In general summation, a pastor would do well to follow the procedure 
which follows, when entering into the purchase of an organ. 

1) Hear as many instruments, from as many different sources, as 
possible. Do not ever neglect that late-comer to your rectory — he may 
have the best proposal for you. 

2) If you are pastor of a small church, spending under $20,000.00, 
stick with the smaller builders. If you can afford more than this (and 
find out first from your music commission if they think it worthwhile), 
deal with the larger firms. You might also consider the possibility of the 
small builder who has demonstrated his financial integrity and is “on 
the way up.” Organ architects can also be employed in either case. 
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3) Ask for designs and specifications after you have made your selec- 
tion of designer. Do not clutter up your mind with different proposals; 
only an organ builder or organ architect is qualified to evaluate them. 

4) Place your confidence in your designer as to the positioning of the 
organ. In discussions of this type you may come to grips with your archi- 
tect, but follow the lead of the organ man. 

5) When final designs are in, construction may start if you have re- 
tained a builder. If you have retained a consultant, his designs and speci- 
fications will be let out for bids to organ building companies of your 
choice. 

6) Finally, hire or appoint someone to supervise construction and 
installation for you. (If you have retained a consultant, he will do this 
for you.) 

In this manner, you will achieve everything that you set out to accom- 
plish, and will be secure in the knowledge that your decision was reached 
wisely and will reflect your sound judgment for many, many years to 
come. 

J. Paul Audet 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR AUTHORS: — Rev. Ca- 
millus Talafous, O.S.B., is chairman of the theology department of St. 
John’s University, Collegeville. — Rev. Charles K. Riepe, pupil of Fr. 
Jungmann at Innsbruck, edited the latter’s one-volume edition of The 
Mass of the Roman Rite; since his return to the U.S. last year, he has 
been curate of St. John’s Church, Severna Park, Baltimore. — Rev. 
Roger Mercurio, O.P., is the rector of the Passionist Fathers Seminary, 
Louisville, where he taught New Testament for many years. — Rev. John 
McGovern, M.M., formerly Scripture professor at Maryknoll Seminary, 
is now a missionary in Guatemala. — Rev. Barnabas Mary Ahern, C.P., 
the editor of our Scripture section, teaches Scripture at the Passionist 
Fathers Seminary, Louisville. — Rev. Hugh J. Murphy is a faculty mem- 
ber and procurator of the College of St. Charles Borromeo, the minor 
seminary of the Columbus, Ohio, diocese; Father F. Thomas Gallen, 
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diocesan director of music and fellow member of the college faculty, 
collaborates with him in the production of the program described. — Mr. 
J. Paul Audet is a church organ consultant, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill.— Rev. George H. Tavard, author of several books 
on Protestant-Catholic relations and faculty member of Mount Mercy 
College, Pittsburgh, is a consultor of the Secretariat of Christian Unity 
commission preparing for the Second Vatican Council. — Consultor of 
the Liturgical Commission in preparation for the Council, Rev. Freder- 
ick R. McManus, of the Catholic University of America, was re-elected 
president of the national Liturgical Conference this past summer. 


Our cover design: “By the rivers of Babylon we sat and wept, when we 
remembered Sion; on the willows of that land we hung up our harps” 
(Ps 136). The Babylonian exile of the people of God, much like their 
original covenant-strengthening experience of the forty years wandering 
in the desert, had as its divine purpose both punishment for sin and 
spiritual renewal, and as such can be regarded as an Old Testament 
image of the lenten observance of God’s new chosen people. 


“Bible, Life and Worship” will be the theme of the 1961 American 
Liturgical Week, to be held in Oklahoma City August 21-24. Fr. Fred- 
erick McManus, president of the Liturgical Conference, in making the 
announcement after the meeting of the board of directors at Manhattan- 
ville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N.Y., in late December, 
called attention to the particular importance of this topic “in these days, 
when the holy Scriptures are at last obtaining their rightful position in 
the spiritual formation of Christians.” The choice of theme has already 
met with a warmly favorable response from the Oklahoma local com- 
mittee preparing for the Week: the state for the most part belongs to 
what is generally known as the “Bible Belt,” and Catholic stress on 
Scriptures will therefore facilitate continuation of the Christian unity 
efforts so auspiciously begun by the Conference at the Pittsburgh Week. 


Christmas and New Year were given an added joy this year by the 
headlines that emanated from Rome: “Twenty Thousand Respond to 
Pope’s Mass,” “Pope Again Urges Laity to Take Part in Liturgy.” On 
Christmas day, before the Mass which the Holy Father was to celebrate 
in St. Peter’s, all present had been asked to join in the responses, and the 
Pope’s prayers were carried clearly throughout the basilica by loud- 
speakers. 

On New Year’s day, when he again celebrated a dialogue Mass in St. 
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Peter’s for a vast congregation, including 4000 “Little Singers” from all 
parts of the world, he spoke of “participation of the Christian people 
in the Mass, the most solemn action of the entire liturgy, as one of Our 
constant preoccupations.” 

“It is true,” he continued, “that private devotions are worthy of 
respect, they have their value ; but nothing in the esteem of the Christian 
should ever have precedence over the holy sacrifice of the Mass. How 
ardently We wish that priests and faithful be always solicitous about 
preparing for and performing perfectly this divine action! Nothing 
should be wanting at the altar, where everything should be of utmost 
propriety: well instructed, devout and attentive servers; the word of 
the priest, brief but penetrating, well adapted to his audience, and 
listened to with the attention and respect due the word of God; active 
participation by means of dialogue and chant, but without sacrifice of 
that discretion which leaves room for personal and silent prayer; and 
finally and above all reception of Communion every time it is possible, 
in order that participation in the Sacrifice be truly complete.” 


The Osservatore Romano of December 30 published the following 
“Declaration” of the SRC, over the signature of its secretary, Msgr. 
Dante, dated December 28: 

“Because a doubt has risen concerning the interpretation of nos. 144 
and 145 of the new Code of rubrics — whether, namely, after January 
1, 1961, Lauds recited by one person alone may still be anticipated in 
the afternoon of the preceding day — this Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
not willing that uncertainty remain in a matter that directly pertains to 
the public prayer of the Church, has felt it necessary to declare: 

“1) That no. 144 directly and solely permits that Matins be antici- 
pated, no matter whether it is performed in choir, in common, or by one 
alone. 

2) That no. 145 establishes directly and solely that the recitation of 
Lauds in choir or in common may take place only in the early morning, 
i.e., May never be anticipated, and that its recitation by one person 
alone, which may similarly not be anticipated, should preferably, as is 
fitting, also be done in the same morning hours.” 

It used to be true, not many years ago, that a proof of a priest’s piety 
was the fact that he recited his official morning prayer in the preceding 
afternoon or evening, and his official evening. prayer in the morning. 
Spiritual authors and retreat masters urged anticipation in order to 
insure unhurried devotion. 

A chief objective of the whole program of liturgical reform is to 
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restore “sincerity” — not only subjective, but rather personal sincerity 
of devotion that corresponds to the intrinsic purpose and meaning of 
the Church’s own prayer life. The new Code, for the first time in rubrical 
legislation, clearly proposes the principle of this full “sincerity” in the 
recitation of the Hours: “It is best, both for the real sanctification of 
the day and for the spiritually fruitful recitation of the Hours them- 
selves, that each canonical Hour be recited at the time which most clearly 
approaches its own true time” (no. 142). 

Specifically it legislates only in regard to Matins, Lauds, Vespers, and 
Compline. This reflects the suggestions submitted by the hierarchy of 
the world when they were canvassed in 1956 concerning breviary 
reform. It is manifestly impossible for the priest in the active ministry to 
observe the monastically induced division of the office into eight Hours. 
But at least the original and basic prayer-services for morning and 
evening — Lauds and Vespers—should again be given sincerity of 
observance. It is confidently expected that the coming Council will 
establish apt and practicably realizable norms. 


WorsuHipP extends hearty congratulations to its associate editor, Fr. 
Vincent L. Kennedy, C.S.B., on his appointment as consultor to the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. The announcement in Osservatore 
Romano of December 11 specifies that he has been assigned to the Histor- 
ical Section, which includes among its tasks “emendations of the litur- 
gical books.” Fr. Kennedy will continue as a faculty member of the 
Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies in Toronto, but his new duties 
will necessitate his residence in Rome the greater part of each year. 
The appointment of an American to this curial post is reason for genuine 
satisfaction: our specific needs and experiences can now be expected to 
weigh more representatively in the balance of decisions arrived at in 
matters of rubrical and liturgical reform. Fr. Kennedy is primarily a 
scholar of liturgical history; but we personally know of his vital interest 
in the pastoral dimensions of the liturgy, i.e., in the application of 
history’s lessons to the contemporary scene. In this respect he follows the 
well-known example of Fr. Jungmann, who is also a consultor of the 
SRC — and whom Worship can likewise proudly list as associate editor. 


The summer school of liturgy at Notre Dame has announced its 
program for 1961. Whatever fears may have been felt after the death 
of Fr. Michael Mathis, founder and guiding spirit of the school, are 
thereby effectively allayed: this critically important undertaking to 
encourage American liturgical scholarship is continuing Fr. Mathis’ 
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ideals without sacrifice of professional quality. Among the faculty 
members this summer are such names as Pére Daniélou, Fr. Goldbrun- 
ner, and Dr. Bouman. Dom Vitry’s dynamic presence will be sorely 
missed ; but his spirit, and his approach to liturgical music will be loyally 
represented by his disciples and former helpers, Fr. Joseph Rogusz, 
C.S.C., Sister Pudentiana, and Miss Helen Walsh. The University has 
appointed Fr. Daniel J. Sullivan, C.S.C., program director to succeed 
Fr. Mathis, and Fr. William McAuliffe, C.S.C., as executive secretary of 
the policy committee. The latter consists of Fr. Thomas Barrosse, C.S.C., 
Fr. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., Dr. Cornelius Bouman, Fr. William 
Leonard, S.J., Fr. Edward O’Connor, C.S.C., and Fr. John Dunne, 
C.S.C,. The summer school this year will be in session June 19 to August 
3. For particulars, address Fr. William McAuliffe, C.S.C., Notre Dame 
University. 


The second summer session of the Liturgical School of Music at 
Webster College is scheduled for June 19 to July 28. The session is open 
to priests, religious, and lay men and women, for credit or non-credit. 
Fr. Cletus Madsen will again be director of the school. The daily pro- 
gram of study is shaped to culminate in a noon Mass. Weekly guest 
lecturers, practical demonstrations, exhibits, discussions and debates, 
and book reviews are planned to supplement the lecture courses. Write 
for brochure or further information to Sister Rose Vincent, S.L., Web- 
ster College, Webster Groves 19, Mo. 


In the diocese of Peoria, the commission on sacred liturgy, music and 
art has arranged for “demonstration teams” to assist pastors in carrying 
out the diocesan program of congregationally recited and sung Masses. 
The commission is likewise preparing on annotated list of helpful books 
and pamphlets; a questionnaire aimed at securing an accurate picture 
of present liturgical practices and problems in the parishes and institu- 
tions of the diocese will aid in determining the further program of the 
commission. Bishop John B. Franz has urged all the priests of the 
diocese to collaborate loyally with the commission, in order that “an 
earnest start” be made in implementing the Holy See’s directives. The 
diocesan school office has set Easter 1961 as the date when all grade 
and high school pupils should be able to sing Mass XVI, and Christmas 
1961 for the recitation of the Ordinary parts dhd the Pater noster in the 
dialogue Mass. 


In Duluth, Bishop Francis J. Schenk has asked his priests to attend a 
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series of clergy conferences, conducted by the editor of WorsHIP on the 
first Tuesday of every school month of 1961, on the theological bases 
of the liturgical apostolate. The Holy Hour that follows the conferences 
includes a sermon pointing up the spiritual applications of the lectures. 


The first Sunday of Lent has been designated in the diocese of 
Paterson, N.J., as the starting date, “after due preparation,” for all 
parishes to begin the second degree of participation outlined by the 
September 1958 Instruction, both in recited and sung Masses. In low 
Masses, the epistles and gospel are to be read in English (or the vernacu- 
lar) by a priest or lay lector while the celebrant reads them in Latin at the 
altar. 


Last May, Bishop Emmet Walsh of Youngstown inaugurated the first 
degree of participation in the parishes of the diocese. From October to 
December, the Kyrie, Sanctus-Benedictus, and Agnus Dei were suc- 
cessively added to the program. 


The Catholic Bulletin of St. Paul recently carried a series of three 
articles analyzing the results of a questionnaire on lay participation in 
the archdiocese of St. Paul and the diocese of New Ulm. Replies were 
received from 190 out of a total of 311 pastors. A brief summary: 

Percentage of reporting parishes conducting some kind of training 
for dialog Masses: St. Paul, 78% ; New Ulm, 90%. 

Percentage of reporting pastors who noted their training programs 
successful: St. Paul, 62% ; New Ulm, 50%. 

Percentage of reporting pastors who found their parishioners co-oper- 
ative: St. Paul, 50% ; New Ulm, 53%. 

Percentage of reporting pastors who have plans to increase their 
parishioners’ vocal participation: St. Paul 53% ; New Ulm, 74%. 


The liturgical commission of Pittsburgh began in mid-December with 
the publication of a regular “Newsletter” as a service to the parishes of 
the diocese. Bishop Wright contributed an introductory letter to the 
first issue, which contained a summary of the most important changes in 
Mass and office effected by the new code of rubrics. 


By means of a program that was set in motion by Bishop Coleman F. 
Carroll of Miami on the first Sunday of the new liturgical year, the 
diocesan Council of Catholic Men will work closely with pastors to 
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increase active participation. The blueprint for the diocesan project 
was drawn up by the Council at a convention in Fort Lauderdale, 
attended by 435 men and women. Workshops, lectures and demonstra- 
tions prepared the delegates to collaborate with the diocesan liturgy 
commission in bringing the full dialog Mass into every parish of the 
diocese in the course of 1961. The diocesan paper, The Voice, regularly 
carries news of progress and instructive articles. 


While a rapidly increasing number of dioceses is appointing commis- 
sions, and instituting programs, and thereby giving cause for optimism, 
we might in our prayers remember the liturgically zealous priests and 
laymen in areas where the climate is still wintery. A Christmas letter 
not intended for publication from a lay friend, who to our certain 
knowledge does not indulge in self-pity or dramatization, may help to 
focus our view more realistically: 

“If the coming General Council is to fulfill even half our hopes, it 
will have to work miracles. In my limited experience I find only one 
major block to any future liturgical development: the clergy. Unless the 
clergy can be converted and educated there is no hope. I saw the Easter 
Vigil service celebrated in the only parish in this town last Easter. There 
was no build-up for the event during Lent. The service was poorly 
attended. The choir was ill prepared (they did beautifully Easter day). 
Except for the renewal of baptismal vows, there was no English, no 
explanation, no direction. The pastor didn’t even bother to attend. The 
three priests who carried out the rite reminded me of nothing so much 
as the three witches in Macbeth mumbling magical incantations. 

“The mission in which I live became a parish last spring. I was 
responsible for starting the choir and the CCD. The pastor is indifferent 
about both efforts. I have been quoting the September 1958 Instruction 
to him at great length. Finally the other day he said, ‘What is this 
September Instruction you are always talking about? I haven’t even 
heard of it.’ 

“Well, I pontificate at home with my family, sing at the Sunday high 
Mass, read Jungmann and Bouyer and WorsuiP, and keep the faith. 
I’m also trying to start a study club. I think we will use the Old Testa- 
ment pamphlets put out by the Paulists. 

“He that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. Maranatha!” 


oo 


By way of footnote to Fr. Tavard’s article in this issue, which concerns 
itself chiefly with books, we would like to pay a word of tribute to three 
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American Lutheran liturgical magazines we receive on exchange: Una 
Sancta (in its 17th year), “published quarterly in the interest of the life 
and worship of the Lutheran Church” by Una Sancta Press, Roosevelt, 
L.L, N.Y.; Ad Maiorem Gloriam Dei (in its 6th year), “a quarterly 
dedicated to the worship life of the Lutheran Church,” published at 
Rock Island, Ill.; and Response (in its 2nd year), published semi- 
annually by the Lutheran Society for Worship, Music and the Arts, with 
editorial headquarters in Minneapolis. All three have substantial con- 
tent, and lay stress on the sacramental traditions in Lutheranism. Oppo- 
sition, of course, is not wanting, but is countered with scriptural and 
historical studies. The current issue of Response wittily characterizes 
those who on principle oppose all change with a bit of verse that one is 
tempted to suggest as an apt theme-song for their Catholic counterparts 
in liturgical standpatting: 

Come weal or come woe 

Our status is quo. 


At the third annual meeting of the Clergy Commission of Pastoral 
Liturgy of French-speaking Canada, held on October 25-28 at Sher- 
brooke, attended by superiors, spiritual directors and liturgy professors 
of diocesan and religious seminaries, and presided over by Archbishop 
Cabana of Sherbrooke and Bishop Martin of Nicolet, president and 
secretary respectively of the Episcopal Committee of Pastoral and Lit- 
urgy, a number of “official conclusions” were drawn up expressing the 
mind of the assembly. They include general principles governing litur- 
gical progress (e.g., “An historical knowledge of their origins is particu- 
larly necessary in the case of offertory, elevation and Communion, in 
order to achieve a sound pastoral approach to these rites”) as well as 
the following statements concerning reforms: 

“The current liturgical reforms are inspired neither by archeological 
concerns nor by an ill-considered preference for innovations. They 
represent a return to a more pure tradition based on theology, history 
and pastoral demands. 

“In order to give full emphasis to the oneness of sacrifice and min- 
istry, it is desirable that at least in certain circumstances concelebration 
be permitted. 

“It is desirable, further: 1) that there be a greater variety of Mass 
formulae of the commons; 2) that the scriptural readings, to be pro- 
claimed in the mother tongue, and enriched by the addition of a third 
lesson from the Old Testament, be extended over a cycle of three or 
four years; 3) that the number of prefaces be increased; 4) that all 
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duplications be suppressed; 5) that the preparatory prayers, the offer- 
tory prayers and the rites and prayers of Communion be simplified and 
shortened; and 6) that the oratio fidelium, in a variety of forms and 
adapted to the faithful, be restored after the homily” (Liturgie et Vie 
Chrétienne, Dec. 1960). 


“In contrast with some beliefs the belief of the Catholic Church com- 
mits its adherents, in a most inescapable manner, to the body and the 
embodied; hence to history, to locality, to epoch and site, to sense- 
perception, to the contactual, the known, the felt, the seen, the handled, 
the cared for, the tended, the conserved; to the qualitative and to the 
intimate. 

“All of which, and more especially the two last, precludes the ersatz, 
and tends to a certain mistrust of the unembodied concept. 

“It commits its adherents also to the belief that things of all sorts can, 
are, and should be given special significances, set aside, made other, 
raised above the utile to the status of signa and revered with corporeal, 
manual acts. It commits them to the ‘creaturely’” (from a statement of 
principle concerning “Symbol and Sacrament under Technology” by 
David Jones, artist and poet, in the London Catholic Herald of Decem- 
ber 2). 


“The most common form of malnutrition (in the U.S.) is caloric 
excess or Cbesity.” So states Time of January 13 in a cover-story on “The 
Fat of the Land,” which could serve as appropriate pre-lenten reading. 


Our concluding Brief is by no means the least important — it occupies 
last place only because the details concerning it reached us just before 
going to press. Helicion Press of Baltimore is publishing Fr. Frederick 
McManus’ full-scale commentary on the new code of rubrics before the 
end of January. Entitled Handbook for the New Rubrics, it contains 
210 pages, and will sell for $4.50. The author has won the international 
respect of liturgists by the manner in which he relates his expert rubrical 
knowledge to a broader concern for the intrinsic meaning and purpose 
of public worship. His monthly column in WorsHIP is widely appreciated 
for this very reason; and his new book follows the same pattern. 

The text of the new code itself, already available in English translation 
from the Liturgical Press, has now also appeared in a Latin-English edi- 
tion: The Rubrics of the Roman Breviary and Missal, with a new English 
translation by the well-known Fr. J. B. O’Connell (Burns & Oates, 
10s 6d). 
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sacrament of the holy Eucharist in German Lutheranism are centered 
on the so-called “Arnoldshain theses,” published in November 1957 by 
a Commission on the Last Supper which had been set up by EKD, the 
association of Evangelical Churches in Germany. The idea was to pro- 
pose a platform with a view to a doctrinal agreement between Lutherans 
and Calvinists along the lines of the “Consensus on the Last Supper” 
agreed upon in 1956 by Dutch Lutherans and Calvinists. 

The eight theses of Arnoldshain attempted an overall formulation of 
the eucharistic mystery which would by-pass the problems raised during 
the past controversies between Lutherans and Calvinists on the nature, 
real or spiritual, of the sacramental presence of Christ. They also 
avoided direct opposition to Catholic conceptions, although the fifth 
thesis, consecrated to positions that ought to be eschewed, included 
among these latter the transformation of bread and wine into a super- 
natural substance, and the repetition of the events of salvation in the 
Eucharist — clear, though indirect, allusions to transubstantiation and 
to the concept of sacrifice. 

Discussion of the theses has been active. An ecumenical meeting or- 
ganized every year by the Benedictine Abbey of Niederaltaich was, in 
August 1960, devoted to the theses. Catholics and Lutherans, with a 
handful of Calvinists, tended to agree on the fact of the real presence, 
though Calvinists were still suspicious of the “material” connotations of 
the phrase. In the March issue of the magazine Una Sancta, Dr. Armin 
Buchrucker, a Lutheran, had already suggested that the Arnoldshain 
theses provide ground for dialogue, not only within Protestantism, but 
with Catholicism also (“Ist Arnoldshain nur eine innerevangelische An- 
gelegenheit?” in Una Sancta, March 1960, pp. 12-29). 

The main point to retain of the theses is their insistence on the reality 
of the presence of Christ achieved in the Eucharist. The fifth thesis 
itself is meant, not to contradict Catholic doctrines, but to discourage 
hasty speculations and thus to safeguard the mystery of the presence. 

Concern for the real presence is of course an old Lutheran strong- 
point. Luther himself parted from Zwingli in this matter. In a beautiful 
and inspiring volume, This is My Body (Minneapolis: 1959), Hermann 
Sasse traces the history of Luther’s eucharistic theology before, during 
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and after the Marburg colloquy, when he met, and disagreed with, 
Zwingli. 

Sasse, a German scholar now teaching in a Lutheran seminary in 
Australia, regrets that many modern Lutherans no longer share Luther’s 
stand for the literal meaning of the words, “This is My Body”: “For 
Luther the real presence means that the Incarnation was more than a 
historical fact of the past. It was a reality: Here is God who became 
man, here is Christ in His divinity and humanity. Here is the true body 
and blood of the Lamb given for you, present with you. . . . This 
Sacrament is the Gospel” (p. 406). Sasse is convinced that the only 
guarantee to remain faithful to the Gospel and the only way to revitalize 
modern Christianity lie in a return to this center of Christianity and 
Lutheranism. 

How far this sacramental emphasis corresponds to the consensus of 
modern Lutherans is of course questionable. Yet theologians at least 
know that such was Luther’s position. The most advanced wing of 
Lutheranism firmly maintains it today as Lutheran doctrine. 

Such is the position of Die Sammlung, a movement stressing doctrinal 
orthodoxy after the pattern of the early Church. Hans Asmussen, one 
of its leaders, shows it clearly in his exchange with Dom Thomas Sar- 
tory, Gesprich zwischen den Konfessionen (Frankfurt: 1959, see pp. 
186-190) and in his contribution, “Glaube und Sakrament” to a Fest- 
schrift for the Catholic theologian Otto Karrer (Begegnung der Chris- 
ten [Stuttgart: 1959], pp. 161-192). 

Another witness to this Lutheran affirmation of the real presence is 
Max Lackmann, also a member of Die Sammlung. His most recent 
volume, Credo Ecclesiam Catholicam (Graz: 1960) criticizes modern 
Protestantism in the light of the Confessional books and the writings of 
earlier Lutherans. The second part of the volume contains excerpts that 
are very explicit on eucharistic realism (pp. 437-466). Thus Johann 
Gerhard, the greatest representative of Lutheran orthodoxy, which 
dominated Lutheranism in the seventeenth century, was definite: “In 
the sacrament of the Eucharist we believe, we teach and we confess a 
true, real and substantial presence, exhibition, manducation and drinking 
of the body and blood of Christ” (p. 437). The eucharistic Sacrifice was 
not taught by the Confession of Augsburg, yet the Confession said: “We 
readily accept that the Mass be understood as a permanent sacrifice” (p. 
448). The sacramental stress is very much marked in older Lutheran 
writers. Johann Gerhard formulates it thus: “The Sacred Supper or 
Eucharist is the sacrament of the New Testament, that is, the sacred 
and solemn act in which Christ, its author, acting through the minister, 
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gives us His body given for us unto death to be eaten, and His blood shed 
for our sins on the altar of the cross to be drunk, in memory of Him, 
that our faith in the forgiveness of sins may be confirmed by that guar- 
antee and that we may remain in Him and He in us for eternal life” (p. 
451). 

That texts of this nature are being brought to the attention of con- 
temporary Lutherans means that the liturgical movement in European 
Lutheranism has become a source of theological growth. 


AMERICAN LUTHERANISM 
American Lutheranism is not so advanced along those lines, although 
Sasse’s volume was published in the United States. According to Arthur 
Carl Piepkorn, professor at the Missouri Synod’s Concordia Seminary, 
“the Liturgical Movement in the Church of the Augsburg Confession 
began in the sixteenth century” (“The Protestant Worship Revival and 
the Lutheran Liturgical Movement,” in Massey Hamilton Shepherd, ed., 
The Liturgical Renewal of the Church [New York: 1960], p. 82). He 
means to say that it follows the logic of the Confessional books, which is 
the point already emphasized in Europe. Yet it does not derive, in its 
American form, from the liturgical revival of Europe. It has indigenous 
sources in nineteenth century American Lutheranism. 

Less widespread than its European counterpart, it seems also less 
concerned with the catholicity of the early Church. This is partly due 
to the fact that American Lutheranism has never been so affected by 
liberalism as was German Lutheranism; and therefore it has not felt 
the need for too sharp a reaction against prevailing tendencies. 

Its main lines are summed up by Piepkorn in these “major theses of 
the liturgical revival: the importance of evangelical preaching and 
intensive biblical study; the necessity of the sacraments for the Church 
and for the individual Christian ; the significance of baptism as participa- 
tion in the death and resurrection of our Lord; the recognition of the 
need for individual absolution and of the desirability of private confes- 
sion; the restoration of the Holy Eucharist to its historic place as the 
chief parochial service of the congregation; a due appreciation of the 
role of the sacred ministry; and the value of fraternal admonition and 
counsel by all Christians” (pp. 91f.). 

In the matter of the Eucharist, this leads, as Piepkorn understands it, 
to the rejection of “transubstantiation, as defined by our separated Latin 
brethren (sic)” (p. 94). Yet it also implies belief in “the real and essen- 
tial presence of Christ’s body and blood in the Holy Eucharist, in the 
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spirit of the statement of the Smalcald Articles: ‘In the Holy Com- 
munion the bread and wine are the Body and Blood of Christ’” (p. 95). 

This opposition of transubstantiation and the real presence is frequent 
in Lutheran theological writings. It is largely artificial and hardly 
represents a correct understanding of transubstantiation. Another deli- 
cate point for Lutheran theology is that of the Eucharist as a sacrifice. In 
his rather descriptive article, Piepkorn makes no reference to the notion 
of sacrifice. He also does not dwell on the theological problems raised 
by the liturgical movement. 


CALVINISM 
Calvinism has more difficulty to start and develop a liturgical movement 
and to recover the sacramental elements which were toned down at the 
Reformation. Yet some efforts along those lines should be mentioned, as 
they are by no means negligible. 

A Manual of Church Doctrine according to the Church of Scotland 
(by H. J. Wotherspoon and J. M. Kirkpatrick, revised by T. F. Torrance 
and R. S. Wright [Oxford: 1960]) contains beautiful descriptions of the 
Eucharist: “The celebration of this sacrament is the worship of the 
Father by the Son acting in the Church by the Holy Spirit” (p. 53); it is 
“the commemoration of Christ’s offering of Himself upon the cross once 
for all, and an oblation of all possible praise to God for the same; and 
the reception and feeding upon Christ crucified, His Body and Blood, 
followed by thanksgiving” (p. 39). What Christ did once for all is not 
repeated. Yet “His sacrifice is now a living sacrifice: it is Himself as 
alive from the dead that He offers to the Father on our behalf; and in 
the sacrament He unites us with Himself in the action of His self-pres- 
entation” (p. 41). The presence of Christ is not physical but spiritual, 
“that is to say, it is by the agency of the Holy Spirit” (p. 44). Accord- 
ingly, “the Body and Blood are really present because spiritually pres- 
ent” (p. 44). 

Under carefully guarded Calvinist formulas, one may discern an 
understanding of the Eucharist which is open to a theology of the 
sacrifice of Christ and, although it explicitly rejects transubstantiation, 
is prepared to accept a “real spiritual” presence in the sacrament. 

In French-speaking Calvinism the liturgical-sacramental movement 
is more advanced, largely due to the influence of the Protestant mon- 
astery of Taizé-les-Cluny. Max Thurian, a member of the Taizé com- 
munity, has consecrated his latest book to a study of the eucharistic 
Sacrifice: L’Eucharistie (Neuchatel-Paris: 1960). Thurian’s previous 
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works made him the most outstanding Protestant proponent of a litur- 
gical theology. This book intends to be a biblical study in the light of 
patristic thought. 

The first part deals with the Old Testament background and is focused 
on the biblical notion of “memorial.” Its very suggestive chapters end 
on a note of warning to those who overspiritualize the Eucharist, for- 
getting that it is “the efficient sign of the real presence of the body and 
the blood of Christ . . . the memorial of the Lord, the re-presentation, 
the presentation of the unique and perfect sacrifice of Christ in thanks- 
giving and intercession, the proclamation of the death of the Lord until 
He come. For the celebration of the Last Supper is enshrined in the 
sacramental tradition of the Passover, in the tradition of a liturgical 
memorial” (p. 135). 

The realism of the Old Testament leads to that of the New. The 
memorial of the Lord becomes very realistic: “The unique sacrifice of 
Christ on the cross is a perpetual sacrifice, which gathers all the sacri- 
fices, the prayers and the works of the people of God in the unity of His 
contemporary living intercession” (p. 143). The sacrifice of Christ is 
not merely a past historical event; it is a continuing event persisting in 
heaven, which the Eucharist presents to us in a sacramental manner. 
As celebrated by the Church, the Eucharist is a manifestation of the 
sacrifice of Christ to God the Father: “The Church places on the altar 
the signs of the sacrifice of Christ, bread and wine, His body and His 
blood” (p. 173). 

Thurian therefore concludes: the Eucharist is a sacrifice, insofar as it 
is the presence of the sacrifice of the Cross and its liturgical presentation 
to the Father, — the Church’s participation in the Son’s intercession, — 
the oblation of the Church by herself in union with the sacrifice of 
Christ (see p. 219). 

Thurian does not treat the question of the nature of the real presence, 
which he clearly affirms as a fact. Yet his last chapter recognizes that 
the Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation intends to be “a protection 
of the truth of the real presence. It was not a matter of rationally ex- 
plaining the mystery, but of categorically asserting the reality of the 
presence of Christ” (p. 257). He ends his valuable study with a call to 
all Christians to recover the traditional understanding of the Eucharist 
as memorial and sacrifice. 

The sacramental revival in European Calvinism has no parallel yet 
in America, where the Churches of Calvinistic background (Presby- 
terian, Congregationalist) are still dominated by a non-doctrinal activ- 
ism inherited from the liberal Protestantism of the last century. 
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Yet there are faint tokens of a possible return to a more positive sacra- 
mentalism. In his New Accents in Contemporary Theology (New York: 
1960), Dr. Roger Hazelton, professor at Oberlin College, evaluates them 
prudently in these words: “Biblical theology has been of great assistance 
. . « in pointing up the relation of sacrament to sacrifice, in assessing 
the eschatological dimension of the Supper, and in re-evaluating the old 
controversy between priestly and prophetic elements in Christian wor- 
ship generally” (p. 111). The question is now squarely faced, of which 
is the heart of Christian worship, the sacrament or the sermon. “It now 
appears,” Hazelton concludes, “that a full diet of Christian worship 
should include both” (p. 111). According to John B. Cobb, professor 
at Southern California School of Theology, this characterizes “churchly 
Protestantism” (cf. his Varieties of Protestantism [Philadelphia: 1960]). 
How widely it can be adopted outside of Anglican and Lutheran bodies 
remains an open question. 


ANGLICANISM 
In this so-called “churchly Protestantism,” the Episcopal, or Anglican 
Church occupies a special place. Its long liturgical tradition, centered on 
the Book of Common Prayer, is well established, and it has always 
inspired outstanding scholarship. No first-rate contribution may be 
listed for 1960; yet two volumes deserve mention: The Liturgical Re- 
newal of the Church (New York: 1960) and The Eucharist and Litur- 
gical Renewal (New York: 1960), both edited by one of the leaders 
of the Anglican liturgical movement in America, Massey Hamilton 
Shepherd. 

These books contain papers read at liturgical meetings held respec- 
tively in Madison, Wisconsin, and in San Antonio, Texas, and sponsored 
by Associated Parishes, Inc., which is one of the agencies promoting 
liturgical awareness among American Anglicans. 

Both devote most of their space to slightly extraneous questions, which 
nevertheless have undoubted importance, such as “the social implica- 
tions of the liturgical renewal,” or, “the Eucharist and education.” 
Massey Shepherd’s account of the “History of the Liturgical Renewal,” 
in the first volume, is valuable in spite of several factual errors (Oscar 
Cullmann, a French Protestant, has become Swiss on p. 45; Fr. Louis 
Bouyer, Oratorian, appears as Dom Louis Bouyer on p. 46). 

The most important contribution from a doctrinal point of view is 
that of Bishop Stephen Fielding Bayne, formerly Bishop of Olympia 
and at the present time “Executive Officer of the Anglican Communion” 
at Lambeth Palace, London: “The Eucharist and the Church” (in The 
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Eucharist and Liturgical Renewal, pp. 3-20). As understood by Bishop 
Bayne, the problem of the eucharistic Sacrifice arises from “the dilemma 
of Time and Eternity” (p. 14): how is the eternal act of the sacrifice of 
Christ expressed in time? 

The Bishop’s answer has a ring very familiar to Catholics: “There is 
an inescapable continuity, even an identity, between Calvary and the 
Church, and the Christian within the Church; and the Eucharist is the 
vessel and means of that identity, the act which establishes the bridge 
between Eternity and Time, and makes ‘identity’ the right word” (p. 
17). The Eucharist is not simply an action among many others. It is 
the Church herself: “The Church is the Eucharistic Body, and Chris- 
tians are the Eucharistic people” (p. 17). The structure of the Last 
Supper has a social dimension: the Church, which is the Body of Christ 
and remains so through our eucharistic experience today, was born 
there. It also implies an opening upon the world, in what may be called 
a holy humanism: “We have a task yet to do. It is the task of recovering 
the unity of Calvary and Church and Eucharist, of seeing and proclaim- 
ing the patience of God who waits for His love to be fulfilled in every 
man’s will, who waits and bears the eternal pain of the Cross until the 
true nature of our manhood is worked out in every man’s life” (p. 20). 

These words provide a fitting conclusion. The task of preserving and 
strengthening spiritual unity is the perennial task of the Catholic Church. 
That many among separated Christians are devoted to this task is a 
source of spiritual joy; it should be for all Catholics an inspiration to 
pray that the wonderful ways of God become better manifested. 

George H. Tavard 


RESPONSES 


THE NEW RUBRICS 


Is the order of standing and sitting, etc., at sung Masses changed by the 
new code of rubrics? 


Yes, there is one change which may be noted: At sung Masses for the 
dead and on certain penitential days, the period of kneeling after the 
Consecration has been shortened. Instead of kneeling after the Consecra- 
tion through Pax Domini (that is, up to the Agnus Dei), all stand at 
the end of the Canon for the preface to the Pater noster — and remain 
standing through the Communion of the celebrating priest. 
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This is explained in no. 521 of the code of rubrics where the follow- 
ing list is given of the occasions when the additional kneeling is pre- 
scribed: weekday Masses of Advent, Lent, and Passiontide, the ember 
days of September, class II and class II vigils (outside paschaltide), and 
Masses of requiem. At these Masses all kneel for the collects before 
the epistle, “from the completion of the Sanctus up to the Pater noster 
with its preface, exclusively,” and for the postcommunion prayers and 
the prayer over the people. 

The period of kneeling in these Masses is thus reduced, so that no one 
will kneel during the Lord’s Prayer and the prayer for deliverance and 
for peace which follows. Yet the additional kneeling, if properly ex- 
plained, retains its significance and should manifest a spirit of sorrow 
and penance in the weekday Masses listed above, and a spirit of humble 
supplication for the dead in the requiem Masses. 

Moreover, when the norm is observed and all stand precisely for the 
preface to the Pater noster, that is, after the Amen of the Canon, it is 
all the easier to emphasize the solemn conclusion of the eucharistic 
prayer: The celebrating priest concludes the Canon with the doxology, 
which the people complete with their Amen. The celebrant pauses and 
all stand; only then does he sing Oremus . . . to introduce the Lord’s 
Prayer and to begin the Communion rite. This is an obvious and effective 
way to highlight the great Amen. 

Apart from the days and Masses listed above, the normal order of sung 
Masses is that all should kneel after the Sanctus for the Consecration, 
then stand and remain standing through the celebrant’s Communion, 
that is, until the Communion of the faithful. This is reiterated in the 
new code of rubrics (no. 521). 

The same code eliminated the obsolete norm for low Mass (namely, 
to kneel throughout, except for the gospel). The order of standing, sitting, 
and kneeling at low Masses remains open to the development of local 
usages, adaptation, etc. 

For low Masses and certainly for the various forms of the dialogue 
Mass it is desirable that the order of sung Mass be followed or at least 
adapted. This is a simple and clear procedure and secures a measure of 
uniformity. It is also a recognition of the appropriateness of the posi- 
tions of standing and kneeling as they are designated for sung Mass. 


Although the new rubrics discountenance the imposition of a permanent 
oratio imperata by authority of the bishop, some dioceses do have such 
a collect ordered for an indefinite period. When is this collect added to 
Mass? 
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Two cases are envisioned by the new rubrics: the collect required by 
the bishop for a limited and specified period of time (no. 457) and the 
collect to be said during a more protracted period, imposed in a stable 
fashion (no. 459). 

1) Ordinarily the additional collect may be commanded only for a 
limited time. This may be indicated — and desirably is indicated — as 
extending over a definite time, e.g., for one week or two weeks, or until 
the election of a pope, etc. Or the collect may be imposed with another 
kind of deadline, that is, until the necessity or emergency has passed, 
e.g., a prayer during a hurricane threat — which ceases when the threat 
is past, or a prayer for rain — which ceases when there is a rainfall. 

In these cases the oratio imperata is added in low Masses except: 
(a) on class I and class II liturgical days; (b) in class I and class II votive 
Masses; (c) when privileged commemorations have already completed 
the permitted number of collects at Mass — ordinarily three, never 
more. Only a single collect at a time may be ordered by the bishop and 
it is never added in sung Masses, whether solemn or high (no. 457). 

If the ordo indicates by a symbol or abbreviation (O.C. or O.I.) that 
the oratio imperata is prohibited on a given day, the application of the 
rule is easy. 

2) More rarely, it may happen that a collect is ordered in a more 
stable manner, that is, without a definite time limit either specified or 
evident. When the necessity or emergency is protracted over a longer 
period, the collect which is ordered by the bishop is prohibited not only 
in the cases listed above, but also on Sundays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays — that is, it is permitted only on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays. 

If the collect is prescribed by the bishop without limitation or indef- 
initely, it is thus prohibited: (a) on Sundays (when the collect may 
never be imposed), Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays; (b) on class 
I and class II liturgical days; (c) in class I and class II votive Masses; 
(d) when privileged commemorations have already completed the per- 
mitted number of collects at Mass. On other Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays —treated as days of special supplication — the collect is 
added but in low Masses only (no. 457, 459). 

Again, the practical application is not difficult if the ordo indicates 
when the additional collect must be omitted. It is necessary to remember 
that if the collect is ordered for a long period of time or without a time 
limit (i.e., stably or indefinitely), it is said only in low Masses on Mon- 
days and Wednesdays and Fridays not otherwise restricted. 

All this may seem a severe limitation upon the power of the local 
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Ordinaries. It is certainly not so intended by the Holy See which has 
otherwise shown itself anxious to strengthen the liturgical authority of 
the bishops. It is, however, a sound attempt to reduce the wearying 
repetition of the same collect for months or years and to make the occa- 
sional use of the extra collect a thing of genuine and prayerful concern 
of clergy and people. If the collect is reserved, as the rubrical code 
requires (no. 454), for times of “grave and public necessity or calamity,” 
it will take on a greater solemnity and significance. 


1) At sung Masses should the faithful make the response to Orate, 
fratres? 2) Should Deo gratias and Laus tibi, Christe be added at the 
end of the chanted epistle and gospel of sung Masses? 

1) No. At solemn Mass the response Suscipiat Dominus .. . is 
made by the sacred ministers, at high Mass by the server or servers. In 
neither case is it said by the congregation of the faithful. 

This practice is confirmed by the new code of rubrics, which omits 
the Orate, fratres from the list of texts to be said in the “clear” tone of 
voice at sung Masses (no. 513). It is not said in a voice audible to all 
the faithful, but only loud enough for the ministers or servers to hear, 
so that they may respond. 

At low Mass, although the Suscipiat Dominus . . . is ordinarily 
counted among the parts proper to the server, the congregation may of 
course make this response. 

2) No. The rule may be formulated simply: Deo gratias and Laus tibi, 
Christe are added at the end of the epistle and gospel only when these 
lessons are recited, never when they are chanted. 

Neither the faithful nor the servers nor the choir respond to the 
chanted epistle and gospel. Apart from the incongruity of a recited 
response to a sung text, there is no basis for introducing this practice 
into sung Mass; it belongs properly to low Mass. 

At solemn Mass it has been the practice for the sacred minister to 
respond to the lesson recited by the celebrant. This has now been discon- 
tinued with the suppression of the duplicated reading of lessons by the 
celebrant, according to no. 473 of the code of rubrics. When the lessons 
are sung, no response is recited or sung. 


When a simple chanted Gloria is sung by the faithful at solemn or high 
Mass, may the celebrant sing the hymn with the people without first 
reciting its text? . 

Yes. In the case of this and similar chants of sung Mass, the celebrant 
fulfills his obligation of “saying” or “reciting” the liturgical text by 
singing it with the congregation. 
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The reason for this answer is a simple one. The whole purpose of the 
several rubrics which direct the celebrant to say the Gloria, creed, etc., 
is that he — as well as the people or choir — should pray these sacred 
songs or hymns. This purpose is certainly achieved if the celebrant 
sings the words of prayer. He satisfies the literal requirement and in 
fact does more: he adds his singing and he manifests his unity with the 
congregation of the faithful. 

Obviously there are limitations. It would be altogether unsuitable for 
the celebrant to take one part in polyphonic or modern musical settings; 
he must not abandon his position at the head of the worshiping com- 
munity. Moreover, it is not correct for the celebrant to sing parts of 
Mass which are intended to accompany his ceremonial actions, for 
example, the processional chants (at the offertory or Communion), the 
Agnus Dei, etc. 

It is not necessary to enumerate advantages to this practice: nega- 
tively, to eliminate the duplication of the celebrant’s first reciting, then 
singing a chant; positively, to encourage the faithful and the priest 
himself in prayer. 

The more evident applications of this answer are to the Gloria and 
creed, when these are congregationally chanted. But most significant of 
all, since it is an integral part of the eucharistic prayer itself, is the 
common singing of the Sanctus by the priest and the people together. 

On this point the authoritative statement issued at the command of 
the Belgian bishops should be sufficient guide: “If the Sanctus-Benedic- 
tus is chanted according to a simple melody, it is preferable that all — 
celebrant, ministers, schola, and people—sing this hymn together” 
(quoted in WorsHIP, XXXIV [November, 1960], 636). 

Reasons from history and from the nature of the Mass rite could be 
adduced in favor of this practice. It is clearly derived from the Holy 
See’s attempt to discourage or eliminate the lengthy versions of the 
Sanctus which require a postponement of the Benedictus qui venit . . . 
until after the Consecration (Instruction of S.R.C., September 3, 1958, 
no. 27d). 

Much more than the other chants of Mass, the Sanctus is truly the 
common song of celebrant and faithful. Its position in the midst of the 
eucharistic Canon, introduced or intoned by the celebrant’s chanting 
of the words of the preface, enhances its significance. There is a further 
advantage if priest and people sing a simple Sanctus: the people may 
then reflect in their minds and in their wills the succeeding words of the 
Canon, prayer by prayer. Though most of its words are said quietly by 
the priest, the entire eucharistic Canon is the prayer of the whole 
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Church, to which the whole Church says Amen. An appreciation of this 
may be deepened at sung Masses if the faithful are able to sing the 
Sanctus with the priest, then follow his words with faith and with 
devotion — both before and after the Consecration, in which the priest 
speaks for Christ — until the solemn doxology. 

The overlapping of the chanted Sanctus and the prayers of the Canon 
which the celebrant says in a low voice (Te igitur, etc.) is an unfortunate 
feature of sung Masses. It is perhaps the single instance where the low 
Mass rite is clearer and more logical. As the consequences and corollaries 
of the September 1958 Instruction become more evident, it may be 
hoped that bishops and their liturgical commissions will follow the lead 
given by the Belgian hierarchy and encourage the common singing of 
the Sanctus by priest and people together. 

Frederick R. McManus 


BOOK REVIEWS 


LITURGY AND THE MISSIONS. The Nijmegen Papers. Edited by 
Johannes Hofinger, S.J. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 1960. Pp. xii—308. 
Cloth, $5.95. 

When thirty some bishops, one of them a cardinal, and eighty priests, 
many of them experts, pool their wisdom and their experience they are 


bound to produce an impact on the Church. When these men are housed 
under one roof for a week of concentrated study of one given problem, 
their conclusions will be of general value. Those who are invited to 
address such a gathering will be well chosen and they will take extra 
efforts in preparing their papers. 

Such a gathering was held in Nijmegen, Holland, in the fall of 1959. 
The Bishops and priests came from all over the mission world, as well 
as from the universities of Europe. The problem which called them to 
Holland was the role of liturgical adaptation as it affects the missions 
and the influence the missions can have on liturgical adaptation. The 
proceedings from this study week have been published in the volume 
under review. 

Ranging from folksy reports on actual conditions in the various 
mission fields, through accounts of efforts which have already been 
made, up to the high level of principle and research, the speeches tran- 
scend the particular problems of particular areas and assume a universal 
importance. 
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American readers should not be deceived by the title “missions.” 
Most, if not all, of the articles have a bearing on our own American 
apostolate. For example, when the Superior General of the S.V.D. 
Fathers insists on the primacy of religious and spiritual endeavors, what 
he has to say has as much value for an American pastor, lost in his plant, 
as it does for an educator in Bombay. To realize that activism is a 
universal temptation, and not an American monopoly, is consoling, but 
what Fr. Schiitte has to say about avoiding it is even more important. 

While the details of the local customs of the Bantus of Africa may 
be quaint, the principles which guide men like Bishop van Cauwelaert, 
C.I.C.M., as they study them and try to incorporate them into the rites 
of the Church, are just as realistic when we try to grapple with the post- 
modern American customs. 

Anyone who is even remotely concerned with convert work should 
read the article by Fr. Dijker, S.M.M., on the liturgy of baptism and the 
catechumenate, if only to see how far we in this country must travel 
before we can rest content with our “convert making.” 

As a participant in this study week, I regret that it is impossible to put 
within the covers of a book the spirit of frank discussion, mutual forbear- 
ance and real friendship which animated the group. But I am happy that 
this book can make available to a much wider audience the solid scholar- 
ship which forms the background for our work. As the only representa- 
tive of the American urban mission, I was amazed at how we all face the 
same problems, and must know and apply the same principles, no matter 
where we may be placed. 

Baltimore Rev. Joseph M. Connolly 


WHAT IS AN ANGEL? By Pie-Raymond Régamey, O.P. Translated by 
Dom Mark Pontifex. Hawthorn Books, New York. Vol. 47 of the 20th Cen- 
tury Encyclopedia of Catholicism. 1960. Pp. 127. Cloth, $2.95. 

The author presents the material in non-technical, non-philosophical 
terms, considering the circle of intended readers, but this has not been 
consistently carried through; the general reader will experience some 
difficulty along the way. There is praiseworthy effort to distinguish the 
Church’s solid doctrine and its reasonable development from far- 
fetched speculations and opinions. In line with this, unfounded theoriz- 
ing (e.g. the pseudo-Dionysian choirs) is discarded, but one feels the 
author has not gone far enough. Though full justice has not been done 
to the rich tradition of the Church on this theme, the book is recom- 
mended as a helpful, balanced and orderly survey of the subject. 

St. John’s Abbey Michael J. Marx, O.S.B. 
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One of America’s most popular retreat masters for teenagers shares 


his experiences in... 


MANUAL FOR 
RETREAT MASTERS 


By Fr. William (McNamara), O.C.D. 


To give retreats is difficult; 
to preach a teen-age retreat is 
doubly so. Father William (con- 
templative, liturgist, editor of 
Spiritual Life) with years of 
experience giving retreats to 
young people emphasizes the 
presentation and the ingredients 
of a good retreat for this special 


audience. He sees young people’s 
retreat as a golden opportunity 
for inculcating good life-time 
habits and attitudes, and shows 
how to develop a spiritual mes- 
sage that is personally important 
to them. Includes a seven part 
outline or theme for a teenage 
retreat. $1.50 


At your bookstore or direct from 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 3301 Bruce Bldg., Milwaukeee 1, Wis. 








BOOK OF 
PRIVATE PRAYER 


“solid gold”. 
Msgr. John Kennedy 
$3.25 


available at your local 
bookstore or write 


TEMPLEGATE 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 











THEOLOGY 


For competent laymen and 
religious. 


Approach to contemporary prob- 
lems at University level. 


A Winter program of dogmatic 
and moral science leading to 
Master’s Degree. 


Write: 
THEOLOGY 


Notre Dame, Indiana 














INTERESTED IN LITURGICAL MUSIC? . . . READ! 
THE CATHOLIC CHOIRMASTER 


A timely periodical for choirmasters and organists. Gives prac- 
tical directions and current information on Sacred Music — 
Interesting articles by competent writers. 


Membership subscription, $2.75 a year; single copies, 70 cents 
(Foreign Countries, $2.75) PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 


THE WHITE LIST 


Gives the approved music list of the Society of St. Gregory of 
America and a selection of Papal documents on Church music. 


Fourth Augmented Edition With New Supplement 
(1958 — $1.35 Postpaid) 


PUBLISHED BY: 


The Society of St. Gregory of America 


HARRISTOWN RD., GLEN ROCK, N.J. 











“During these days of Lent, let 


each one offer to God ‘with the 


joy of the Holy Spirit’ some- 


thing above the prescribed 








measure of observance.” 








— from St. Benedict’s Rule for Monks 


Catholic men and boys interested in the monastic life as either priests 
or Brothers — at home or in the foreign missions — are invited to write 
for further information to: 


Director of Vocations, 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota (USA) 


St. John’s Abbey conducts beginning courses in Latin on both the high 
school and college level during the regular school year, as well as a 
special course during the summer session. 
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